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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. however, we are assured that M. Poincaré meant nothing 
oe —_ Wisdom nail mm: - the sort, and that France stands as solidly with us 
(J. St. Loe Strachey) .. , =e mis I she has undoubtedly done hitherto during the negotia- 
The Marsh Lights of the Ruhr S -- 174/tlons. But until Ismet’s signature is actually on the 
Public Assistance and its beg 4 —e Drage) . Lo Treaty a sudden French breakaway must remain the 
_ —— 7 ek y re its ‘| y77| chief menace to the British delegation. 
gee i... wa +“ - -- 180 In the meantime Lord Balfour, speaking as British 
“Behind the Shut Door ” wa -. 180} delegate to the League of Nations, appealed to the Council 
Mr. McKenna’s Speech (Mr. D. M. Mason) .. . oo on the question of Mosul. In the draft Treaty ‘ the 
ee ees oe ay ™ 7s a nes Turko-Iraq frontier is left to the decision of the Council 
+~ sea Poetry .. ait i be re -- 183) of the League of Nations.” Thus the real crux of the 
Tue THEATRE— a negotiations has been shelved, so that even if the Turks 
Advertising April at the Criterion (Tarn) .. -+ 184 'do sign our difficulties in the Near East will be far 
™ Phenix Society—Iis Pitty Shecs a Whore - | from ended. But in spiteof the more friendly atmosphere 
a (J. St. Loe Strachey) .. a .. 185 which was apparent in the final meeting of the Conference, 
The Problem of Population .. oe oe -. 186 | and of the absolutely “ correct ” attitude of M. Bompard, 
British Merchant Shipping vs + “* -- 187 | the French representative, it cannot be pretended that 
Moir Masefield’s * Selected Poems ” (A. Williams-Elis) 189 | there is great hope of Ismet signing. Even if M. Poin- 
Peseaegyy Selery Banh a . i _ qgq | care’s te — was not intended to hamper Lord Curzon 
Sosss amp Tuan Usane—I. The Light Car (Lord | the mere fact that there has been a controversy over it 
Montagu of Beaulieu) .. 193} must have had an effect on the Oriental mind, which is 
FiINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ( (. (Arthur W. Kiddy) .. 194} for ever looking for subtle signs of disunion between its 
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NDUBITABLY 
the week have been the acceptance of the American 
terms for funding the British Debt and the continued 
and increased difficulties experienced by France in her 
occupation of the Ruhr. With both these vital matters 
we deal at some length in our leading columns. Suffice 
it here to say that, ‘though to-day these problems seem 
completely unrelated, yet soon it may become apparent 
that they are most vitally interdependent, and that 
what we believe is the happy solution of the former may 
point the way of peace and satisfaction in the latter, 
where all now seems so dark and hopeless, 


A third event, almost equally important, was the 


presentation on Wednesday of the draft Treaty to 
Turkey. Early in the week the situation at Lausanne 


seemed to be desperate. The National Assembly of 
Angora passed a most bellicose resolution declaring any 


deviation from the National Pact to be inadvisable, 
and on Monday M. Poincaré addressed a telegram to 


Kemal on which controversy still rages. As first reported, 
lt was taken by the British delegation, and part of the 
French Press, to be another coup de Chanak, assuring 
the Turks that if they refused to sign the present Treaty 
further ne gotiations would result in fresh concessions. 
Had this been the true import of the telegram, which 
has never been published, the whole Allied position would, 
of course, have been irretrievably compromised. Now, 


the two most important events of | 


opponents. Ismet asked for cight days in which to 
consider the Treaty, but Lord Curzon, already so long 
absent from his duties at home, could not give him longer 
than till next Sunday night. By that time, then, we 
shall know whether the Angora Cabinet are fanatics 
prepared to plunge their country back into a hopeless 
war or merely ordinary politicians bluffing to the last 
instant. 





A Times correspondent asserts that negotiations have 
been going on between the German and Russian Govern- 
ments as to a military combination to offer armed 
resistance to the French. The Russian military repre- 
sentative at Berlin, an ex-Tsarist officer, elaborated a 
tentative scheme for a Russian invasion of Poland and 
| the Baltic States, combined with a general Communist 
rising, as a prelude to the appearance of a Russian army 
in the west. German military experts who have lately 
visited Russia report, however, that the Red Army is 
in no condition to undertake a foreign campaign and 
warn the German Government against relying on any 
military assistance from this quarter, So the danger 
of a new anti-Ally bloc is again for the moment averted; 
but there can be no doubt that if some of the Allies 
continue to make life impossible for the defeated nations 
| retribution in the shape of a rising of all the aggrieved 
peoples of Europe will not be very long delayed. 








M. Joffe, the Soviet envoy to China, has arrived in 
Tokyo on an informal and unofficial but none the 
less vital and significant visit to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, According to the 7'imes ‘correspondent at Tokyo, 
a Japanese paper states that Japan has decided to with- 


draw from Northern Sakhalin unconditionally as a 
preliminary to the opening of a second conference. 
Recognition of Soviet Russia is also, it is said, under 


signs, it is stated, of an 
to Manchuria, where Bol- 
This, of course, 


consideration. There are 
approaching crisis in regard 
shevik influence has been spreading. 
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means that Chinese sovereignty is to be challenged. 
Is Japan reconsidering her Chinese policy ? 





The Indian Assembly has demanded an extension of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. This is not astonish- 
ing, but it is very significant. The impulse towards 
self-government may, in the first place, have been sup- 
plied by the Indians themselves, but in practice the 
present reforms were taken up by the British Government 
in 1919, and it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
whole responsibility for them will ultimately rest with 
the Secretary of State and the resident officials. The 
Indians should, in all fairness, admit the good will of the 
Administration, and realize their difficulties during this 
critical period. Lord Peel has made a measured reply 
to the Assembly’s hasty demand, in the most liberal 
tradition of Imperial statesmanship : he hints at no with- 
drawal from the recent concessions, but urges the advis- 
ability of allowing them to proceed with their natural 
momentum. A Royal Commission on the Indian public 
services has just been appointed, and, if one can judge 
from the manner in which both the Assembly and the 
Council of State received the announcement, native 
opinion is against it. Indians seem to think that, by 
ignoring the capacity of the Indian Government to 
conduct inquiries into its own affairs, Whitehall has 
committed an arbitrary blunder which will embitter 
racial feeling. 





The news from Ireland grows worse. Throughout 
the country the wrecking of trains and the burning of 
houses has gone on in increasing volume. The madness 
to which the destruction of property is carried is beyond 
all belief. For example, as a reprisal the Irregulars 
have cut off the Youghal water-supply. Miles of pipe- 
line in the valley along which the supply runs have been 
blown up, and the main works have been ruined. The 
rage for destruction reached its zenith in Dublin and 
its surroundings on Monday night. There was a series 
of violent explosions, and no fewer than eight different 
houses were destroyed, including Sir Horace Plunkett's 
beautiful house outside Dublin and Palmerston House, 
belonging to Lord Mayo, a member of the Free State 
Senate. Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s house has also been 
destroyed. Another Senator, Mr. John Bagwell, General 
Manager of the Great Northern Railway of Ireland, 
was kidnapped by five armed men. An official pro- 
clamation has been issued saying that unless Mr. 
Bagwell is released unharmed in forty-eight hours 
punitive action will be taken against “ several 
associates in this conspiracy now in custody or other- 
wise.” That means, in effect, reprisals on hostages. 
Though we have no wish to do anything that may help 
to paralyse the action of the Free State in their deadly 
struggle with the Irregulars, we are bound to make a 
protest here. In no war, civil or foreign, and in no 
circumstances, can it be right to shoot prisoners. It 
involves the essential injustice of inflicting the supreme 
penalty on the innocent for the crime of the guilty. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, speaking at Birmingham on 
Saturday at the first Trade Union Conference in the 
Independent Labour Party’s campaign to popularize a 
bold Socialist policy, made the following very significant 
admissions :— 

“ Their opponents,”’ he said, ‘‘ were under the fond delusion that 
the state of society under which they lived was a state of private 
enterprise. Was there private enterprise in the roads, in the 
tramways, in education, in public health? Private enterprise in 
the factories had been limited by legislation so much that at any 
rate it was not a very pure form. Yet it was private enterprise 
that created the unemployment that existed. If the system of 


private enterprise was so “ee then they must judge it by 
its fruits, and certainly one o 


the most bitter fruits of the system, 





whatever it was, was that it prevented men from 
consumption.” 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is here making the capital mistake 
of those who do not consider the case of their opponents 
We, like him, believe that the individualistic Svahes 
has never been given a fair and full chance. T herefore 
the attacks made upon the evils of the existing syste, 
by the Socialists as the fruits of individualism leaye 
cold. In other words, we are entirely at one with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald when he considers that then 
is little individualism in a system which spends four or fiyg 
hundred millions a year in Public Assistance, ang 
hampers, sterilizes and paralyses effort by the million 
meshes wound around the individual. 


Work ani 








We publish elsewhere a most important article by My 
Geoffrey Drage showing how tremendous is the sun 
spent year by year in this country on Public Assistance 
and, what is worse, how vastly wasteful is our system, 
There are nearly a dozen different dispensers of charity, 
each overlapping the other, and indeed sometimes com 
peting as to who shall be the almoner. The people t: 
whom the money goes are also the recipients of relic 
from private and endowed charities. Probably tly 
amount withdrawn for doles of various kinds, sometimes 
deserved and sometimes not deserved, is something like 
five hundred millions a year. This would mean nearly 
a hundred pounds per family a year. Face to face with 
these figures one is almost tempted to say, “ It would 
pay us to give a weekly dole of two pounds per family 
to every non-Income-tax-paying household in _ the 
country, and have done with it.” 


Among those who signed the petition of the Deniso: 
House Committee to the Prime Minister, which is, in 
effect, Mr. Drage’s Committee, are a number of men 
distinguished in local government and the study of ou 
administration, as, for example, Lord Lansdowne, Lori 
Long, Lord Chelmsford, Lord Devonport, Lord Plymouth, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir William Chance, Mr. Ceeil 
Chapman, Sir Hugh Bell, the Master of Balliol, and Lord 
Sydenham. Some action on the part of the Government 
is more than called for. 


On Tuesday, Sir Eric Geddes led a deputation from 
the Federation of British Industries to Mr. Baldwin at 
the Treasury. The deputation pleaded for lower taxa 
tion and in particular for the abolition of the Corporation 
Tax and a further reduction of the Income-tax. It is 
impossible not to sympathize with the objects of the 
deputation from those direct personal motives which 
weigh with us all more than we sometimes allow. But 
there is, too, the very real hope that the lowering 0 
taxation, even if it meant a less heroic balancing of the 
Budget than this country, alone almost of civilized 
communities, has attempted during the last few years, 
might allow the reabsorption of some of our unemployed, 
and thus naturally on the rebound, as it were, lesset 
State expenditure and the need for high taxation, Ut 
employment figures are again down, but they remaill 
near the million and a half. 


It was worthy of note that the Federation of British 
Industries urged that the Co-operative Societies should 
pay Income-tax. Sir Eric Geddes said that there was 
a large increase in this form of trading, which now 
amounted to something like four hundred millions 
a year. He was informed “that the Co-operativé 
Wholesale Society had recently secured a_ contract 
for constructing a bridge over the Severn, costing 
£368,000. That was work not for a Co-operative 
Society, but for a firm of contractors,” That seems 
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¥ on 
and to us an unfair limitation of the rights of the Co- | for one year more. It isa gross injustice that one indus- 
yperators. Why any form of activity should be | try, and that notoriously one of small profit, should be 
ke orl pitrarily denied to the Co-operative Societies we cannot singled out for unique taxation. No industry pays on 
ts ea The _ stion whether the Co-operators should | its raw material as well as its factory buildings except 
a nay Income-tax is, however, a very complicated one. | agriculture, which is made to pay on its chief raw material 
re, Their position is ‘diffe rent from that of a private |—land. That it pays only half rates is but a grudging 
nm company run for profit, and the problem cannot be acknowledgment of a grievance, not an abrogation of 
us settled in the hasty way Sir Eric seemed to suggest. an injustice, 
th gr pang 
on ne : We publish under the heading “ Roads and _ their 
ve Qa Thursday, conmasy Sth, a deputation urged the Users ” the first of a series of articles by Lord Montagu 
nd Home Secretary to introduce legislation to make it possible of Beaulieu, the well-known expert on our roads, our 
on for parents to so leery by subsequent marriage, | motor-cars, and the whole problem of transportation, 
a child born out of wedlock. We are sorry to see that whether by earth, sea, or air. The Spectator, though it 
Mr. Bridgeman returned what must be arcoye on |has always taken a great interest in transportation, 
fr the whole an “ evasive answer. It is really high time | has, we feel, too long refrained from a continuity of 
" that this cruel anachronism of our legal system, which | snecilie cotnsret on ean iia aad especially on 
re, is now peculiar to this country, should be swept “ria the matter of road transport. The climination of wasted 
na The sins of the fathers are often visited on the — | energy is the problem of the hour, and door-to-door 
by an inexorable late, and we can only pity, but when | transport is one of the most important elements in its 
n- it is done by a legal ineptitude it is for us to act.  sabation. Therefore, we must attend to our roads and 
to i ta | their users. There is a magic in the King’s Highway. 
ef A great development of transatlantic traffic is an- | Sree 
he nounced for the | summer, when the American companies | The taxation of motor ve icles was on Tuesday the 
6 which run the State-owned American liners will begin | Subject of very important evidence given before the 
ke a new first-class weekly service between New York and | Departmental Committce on the Taxation and Regulation 
ly Southampton. Enormous new docks are being built of Road Vehicles. As in the evidence by Sir Arthur 
th or are projected, and Mr. Runciman, who 1s looking Stanley, there were very strong expressions of opinion 
Id after the interests of the venture on this side, declares | by the experts in favour of a petrol tax as the main impost. 
ly that the big first-class transatlantic passenger traflic | Those who use the road should pay for that use in direct 
x has gone to Southampton for good. We sincerely trust | proportion to their use. But using the road, whether by 
that there will be no childish outery in this country pressing it hard through weight or through the great 
sainst what might be called ‘“ America’s effort to oust | mileage covered, means a proportionate explosion of 
? from transatlantic shipping.” It cannot be too often | petrol, 
. eated that anything which increases, cheapens, or | ’ eae tar oe ; 
z proves ocean transport cannot fail to benefit this | We record elsewhere the subscriptions that are begin- 
. intry, which lives upon its —— and exports. The ming to crown the efforts mt the English-Speaking Union 
. ry first effect of the new venture will be to give employ- |! regard to the Page Mem rial, it must sat be forgott 
m, nt to hundreds on the dock extensions. There will that the lirst proposal for a Page Memorial was made 
. he plenty of room for the new lines as well as the old | in an article by Mr. Sydney Brooks in Th Landmark, 
. if there is all the i eourse which we could wish between | the monthly 0% of the Union. The S} ectaton s special 
nt this country pest pee than. | eae to the movement, and one of piemig we are 
very proud, was the suggestion of a tablet in Westminst 
v = a | Abbey as the most appropriate form of comm« Se 
m he eternal problem of Agricultural Rates was OM | That form, though it has been endorsed by the Times and 
it Tuesday discussed at an important meeting of the many other newspapers, and has been opposed by no 
™ Council of the Central and Associated Chambers of organ of the Press, and also by no individuals, h 1S not 
n Agriculture, presided over by Lord Strachic. The report | vet been sanctioned by the Dean and Chapter. It is to 
Is of the Local Taxation Committee recommended that | be hoped, therefore, t] at those who subectibs to the fund 
‘ occupiers of land should be assessed at a quarter of the | for the double object of a scholarship and a memoria 
h annual value, instead of at a half as at present. In our | , t. « Dhkew will use all thelr influence to obtain 
t opinion, though that may be all that Agriculture is | ae ee ye “the a. The Dean was a warm 
yi ike ¥ Y gC t, what -_ eng ; a a right 2 ane for, and admirer of ir. Page but as the trustee of the most sacred 
e ougn O aSK tor, 1S 1c abolition of a rates upon] 4 : the Encolish-speakine world he naturally e] 
d igricultural land. They are mercly the remnant of a that ic pene re a oh i: th demand is al rd nai 
7 general rate which was once levied upon personal as | ™ ee Bicep ee - py 
1, well as real property. Personal property, however, | An interesting article in the Daily News states that 
" gradualiy s —_ ed its neck out of the collar till by the | the Consultative Committ: Edueation 
\* uiddle of the last century there were only one or two | are examining the work Institute 
n parishes | ct in which the rates were collected on stock | of Industrial Psvcholosy, secking to apply 
in trade as well as upon land and houses, | intelligenee and aptitude tests to school children, Here 
——$—_____—— lis one of their tests for reasoning power: “‘I am five 
h In 1847 the Lord Chief Justice decided that the over- days younger than Harry and my birthday is on 
d seers had been entirely wrong in letting personalty escape | Yecember 28th, This year Christmas comes on a Friday, 
§ § and that in future they must levy rates upon it. This | On which day of the week is Harry's birthday ¢ " Th 
v sudden decision caused something like consternation, | Institute tests both physical and mental ¢ ipacity, and 
s and Sir Robert Pecl at once passed a short Act exempting | also temperamental “ bent; from these three factors 
n personal property for one year from all rates and confining | some occupation or group of occupations can be sug rested. 
t — the rates to land and tithes. He promised that the ——— 
tating law should be reviewed and made equitable | Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
¢ Ff the next year. That year has never come, but ihe Act | 1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on hursday, 100}; 
$ | has annually been included in the list of Statutes renewed Thursday week, 1013; a year ago, 98}. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
WORLD. 


By EVELYN WRENCH. 








INCE the return of Mr. Baldwin from New York 
on Saturday, the question of the repayment 
of our debt to America has been discussed from every 
angle. The Chancellor of the Exchequer did well, in 
his interviews on arrival, to emphasize the fact that 
New York is not America. The great financial houses 
in Wall Street and many of the people in the Eastern 
States may fully appreciate the British point of view, 
but the last word rests with Congress. It is difficult 
for the stay-at-home Briton to realize how far off Europe 
seems to the farmer in the Mississippi Valley and in the 
Pacific States. An argument which is constantly heard 
in the Middle-West is that Amcrica was the one country 
that got nothing out of the War, and in this respect its 
position is contrasted with that of Great Britain. For, 
when the American looks round the world, he sees vast 
territories added to the already gigantic British Empire 
German South-West Africa, German East Africa, Samoa 
and New Britain, and the mandated ‘ dependencies” 
of Irak and Palestine. It is useless for the Briton to 
object that he may consider these responsibilities a 
doubtful blessing. 


Great Britain has been, in the opinion of the writer, 
extremely well advised to accept the proposed American 
terms. The British acceptance will have a profound 
effect in the United States, and the hands of those 
Americans who understand our position will be enor- 
mously strengthened. Delay would not have meant 
more favourable terms, but rather the reverse. 


On Sunday, at St. Kitts and throughout the British 
West Indies, there were celebrations of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the first English settlement 
in the Caribbean Sea. In 1623 Sir Thomas Warner 
established a small colony on the island of St. Kitts, 
less than three years after the * Mayflower’ landed the 
* Pilgrims ” on the inhospitable shores of North America. 
Few parts of the world are so rich in historical associ- 
ations for us as the West Indies and yet, strangely 
enough, they are comparatively neglected by British 
visitors. There is no more delightful holiday in the 
world than a two-months’ tour of the Spanish Main 
and the Antilles. 


The resignation of Mr. George Murray, the Premier 
of Nova Scotia, is of more than local interest, for he had 
held the office without a break since 1896. Mr. Murray 
won six General Elections, and his Premiership of nearly 
twenty-seven years is believed to be the longest on 
record. What a Utopia Nova Scotia must seem _ to 
the many European ex-Premiecrs whose terms of oflice 
lasted only a year or two at most. 





With reference to my suggestion on this page in the 
Spectator two weeks since that our provincial hotels 
should bring their accommodation up to date if they 
desire a largely-increased American tourist traffic, the 
manager of the Midland Hotel Service writes to me saying 
that he thinks my remarks “can hardly apply to their 


system of hotels.” In the original paragraph I was 
careful to state that our provincial hotels “ were for the 
most part”? much behind their Continental rivals, and to 
this statement I adhere. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. The Midland Hotel at Manchester and the 
Midland-Adelphi at Liverpool are worthy to be ranked 
with the very best hotels in Europe; the Midland Railway 








is 
has certainly done something to raise a higher Standan; 
of hotel comfort in this country. But what is requined 
is a string of hotels, equal in comfort to the Adelphi , 
Liverpool, in all our large centres. ‘ 

Only those who have travelled in roadless Countries 
know what macadamized highways mean to a nation, 
Roads are to a country what the arteries are to a humes 
body, and this fact was only fully realized in the New 
World with the coming of the motor. The LMprovemen 
in the roads in the United States in the last twenty 
years has been astounding. The problem is, of ¢¢ 


Ifse, 
more difficult in the case of a country like Canada, yi) 


a territory as large as that of the United States a, 
with less than a tenth of the population. Nevertheles 
the Canadian people are setting their hands to the tay: 
The work of the Canadian Good Roads Association and 
other bodies is already beginning to show results, ayj 
every province in the Dominion realizes to-day th 
good roads bring increased tourist traffic and yo 
revenue and promote friendly relations between th 
American and Canadian peoples. 





The year 1922 witnessed an extraordinary increase 
the number of tourists motoring from the United State 
to Canada as a result of the improved roads. _ In Britis 
Columbia last summer, the Customs officials estimate 
70,000 motors entered the province by road, 
against 25,000 in the previous year. Within two year 
the British Columbian authorities hope to complete t! 
road to the international boundary line, and then it wil 
be possible to motor on a paved highway from Vancouve 
to the Mexican border, a distance of 1,700 mile 
Another project of the Canadian road reformers is t! 
building of a great transcontinental highway from coas 
to coast. The Boston Christian Science Monitor says ¢ 
Canada’s better roads campaign :— 

** But the benefit in dollars and cents is by no means the only 
profit accruing from improved roads. A paved road, joining pars 
of Canada with parts of the United States, is a highway to friend 
ship, along which citizens of each country will travel. The int 
national boundary between Canada and the United States is the 
finest proof that it is already a realized ideal for two naticnst 
live harmoniously with each other. With every mile of 1n 
which entices tourists from the one country to enter the othe, 
the peace cannot fail to be more firmly cemented.” 


The entire English-speaking world is evidently not o! 
the same way of thinking on the subject of Sunda 
games. According to the Melbourne correspondent 0! 
the Times, the State Government of Victoria has vetoed 
the decision of the Melbourne City Council “ to open the 
parks on Sunday for cricket and tennis.” It will be 
interesting to see whether the City Fathers, through 
the Melbourne members of the Legislature, will be able 
to foree the Government to rescind its veto, 

In a few weekly paragraphs it is difficult t 
do anything like justice to every section of the Englisl 
speaking world, and, so far, Newfoundland, the oldes! 
colony of the British Empire, has not received its fai 
share. A recent issue of the Bay of Islands Wester 
Star describes the proposed development of a hug 
water-power plant on the Humber (Newfoundland 
which is to develop a quarter of a million horse-powe 
Paper mills, with a daily output of 400 tons, or double thi' 
of the Harmsworth plant at Grand Falls, will be bull 
Sir Richard Squires, the Premier, who has just return 
from England, announces that the British Governme 
through the Trade Facilities Committee, have guaraniet! 
over £2,000,000 towards the project. Messrs. Armstronf 
Whitworth will control the operations of the compat! 
The project has still to be sanctioned by the Newfoundlané 
Parliament, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COURAGE AND HONOUR, WISDOM AND 
FORETHOUGHT, 


YOURAGE and Honour, Wisdom and Forethought. 
C These are the qualities that best become statesmen 
in the handling of public affairs. And the greatest of 
these is Courage. Unless at critical moments men can 
brace themselves to look facts in the face and to decide 
not on small issues but on large, and are willing to run 
risks and take responsibilities, they ‘annot attain to 
worthy ends. The men who are the true friends of their 
country and their fellows will always refuse to play for 
safety, to hedge, to act the miserable part of the man 
who hid his talent in the napkin because he feared his 
lord. They will rather remember the truest maxim 
of statecraft: “ Boldness, Boldness, and again Bold- 
ness.” This does not mean that they will be reckless or 
hasty, will act without thought in a fluster of impulse 
or orandiloquence. It means that they will think well 
and wisely, will use forethought and imagination, will 
consider the chain of consequences, and will understand 
the relations in which the facts will appear not immedi- 
ately, but in the future. When they have set their minds 
in order and the time to act has come, they will act 
swiftly, generously, greatly, and above all bravely. 

That is how Mr. Bonar Law and his Cabinet have acted. 
On Wednesday the nation reached a turning-point in 
its history, and under wise leadership it took the right 
turn, By the Cabinet’s decision a world was affected. 
(ynies may smile and hasty enthusiasts may ask what 
other course could have been taken than to keep our 
faith and pay our debts, All the same, we are convinced 
that the Prime Minister acted exactly as he should have 
acted in insisting on the utmost care and deliberation 
before he sanctioned an irrevocable act. He had to make 
sure beyond all doubt and cavil that he was doing right. 

It is easy enough for the journalist or the business man 
to come to a conclusion and to be satisfied that he is 
in the right on a rapid survey or after the application 
of some simple rule of action. The less the responsibility, 
the easier the But a British Prime Minister 
is in a wholly different position. He is the trustee for 
what to him seems, and ought to seem, the most precious 
thing in the whole world—the safety and welfare of this 
country. He dare not do what others can do and can 
glory in doing—give to an impulse of great- 
heartedness, of chivalry, or of sympathy. He is bound 
to subdue all personal feeling, to think of himself as the 
representative, not only of those who share his private 
views, but of the nation as a whole. Therefore, we hold 
that Mr. Bonar Law did well to insist that even a 
colleague so deeply and so rightly trusted as Mr. Baldwin 
must not only be convinced himself about the wisdom 
of accepting the American terms, but must by personal 
representation the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet. 

The British People have to shoulder a terrible burden. 
We are certain that they will do so with a good grace 
now that their trusted leader tells them that it is 
required by honour and good faith. The terms are as fol- 
lbws: We are to pay 3 per cent. for the first ten years. 
For the next fifty-two years 3} per cent. During the whole 
period we are to pay 4 per cent. to a sinking fund, which 
will Wipe out the whole of the capital in sixty-two years. 
At any time we can pay back the capital in whole or part. 
lhe terms are held in the City of London and by business 
people generally to be fair and reasonable, considering our 


promises and the fact that we shall be paying a lower rate 


de Cisioit. 


wa y 


convince 





of interest than that at which our own Government borrows. 
It remains to remember that Congress must pass the terms 
before a final conclusion is reached. 

Mr. Bonar Law comes out of the business, as all who 
knew him were sure that he would, with an immensely 
enhanced reputation. The same must be said of Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin. He has acted throughout with sincerity 
and statesmanship. He was never deflected by thoughts 
of how his action might affect his career. He thought 
only of achieving his object and of being fair to both 
countries, His attitude was as little like that of the 
agent who thinks ouly of pleasing his principal at the 
moment and nothing of the higher considerations of his 
mission as it is possible to imagine. Mr. Baldwin 
deserves the deepest gratitude of us all, and so do his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. Had they been smaller men 
they might have been jealous, or petty, or personal in 
their judgment. To many of them the result of the 
mission was probably a very deep disappointment. 
But when they had the facts fully before them they 
realized that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
in all the circumstances have done better. They gave 
him in full measure the sympathy of their compre- 
hension and of their approbation. 

We shall deal on a future occasion with the conse- 
quences of this settlement, but may roughly sketch some 
of them here. If the world is to be made capable of 
recovery we must have the help and, above all, the 
confidence of America. We cannot obtain that more 
surely than by keeping our contracts and paying our 
debts, and paying them like gentlemen, not with groans 
and curses, but with a good grace. The Americans are 
a business people and respect, above all, those who keep 
a contract even though it be to their own hurt. Now 
that we can stand by them as equals, for both of us are 
creditor nations and both have a duty to mankind, 
we can ask them to help us in restoring real peace to a 
shattered Europe. Our understanding with America will 
treble, nay, quadruple, our influence on the Continent. 
It will not only make it much easier to dissuade France 
to give up her mad scheme of ruining Germany in order 
to make her pay; it will also render it far simpler for 
France to change her policy without loss of “ face.” 
America, as well as Britain, is deeply interested in the 
commercial recovery of Central Europe. America is, 
also like us, the creditor of France. To America and 
Britain, speaking in unison, France will surely listen, 
especially if we offer her, as we can, terms which will 
give her far more security and far better material 
guarantees than can ever be obtained by pouring her own 
treasure down the mines of the Ruhr and by driving 
Germany into the arms either of the Bolsheviks or the 
militarists. So much for the extra weight our words 
will nowecarry in Europe. 

Of the advantages we shall gain for ourselves by a 
friendly, a just, and an advantageous settlement with 
America we say only that they are likely to prove of 
incalculable value. Trade, we predict with confidence, 
will rapidly adjust itself to our great annual payments 
to America. It will, we believe, be found that a golden 
ladder has been placed against the tariff wall. But, 
be the paradoxes of finance what they will, we have 
obtained a great moral and material insurance by the 
settlement. America is going to say to herself: ‘ John 
has acted like a gentleman, and we don’t mean this to 
be the last transaction between us and him.’ We have 
given every American of good intent a firm basis for 
showing his good feeling towards the mother of the race, 
and have falsified the prophecies of every enemy of this 
country in the United States. 

Lor STRACHEY, 


J. St. 
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ro : : . . : those Germans who are detected in acts of 
THE MARSH LIGHTS OF THE RUHR, that there is all the material for conflicts even 


- is advancing further into the bog, as we 

feared she would. It is the old story of men who 
venture upon unknown and treacherous ground in the 
dark. They see what looks like a light ahead, and even 
though they may sink in up to the knees they tell them- 
selves that as the light is there it is better to go on than 
to go back. After all, they think, they are probably 
already through the worst of it and after a few more 
flounderings they are sure to find themselves on ground 
that will carry their weight and thenceforward it will 
be easy going until they reach warmth and comfort and 
good fare. But the light always keeps its distance. 
The traveller is lucky if he gets out of the bog with no 
worse injury than exhaustion and a soaking. 

This metaphor does not apply only to whatever expecta- 
tions France may have of making money out of the Ruhr 
adventure. M. Poinearé has already been demanding 
large credits and there seems to be no chance at all 
that France will get back as much as she spends. But 
it is said that all this is so obvious, and the story of the 
bog is so old, that France has no more illusions than 
we have about the possibility of exacting reparations 
by occupying the Ruhr. Her intention, then, it is 
rumoured, is quite different; and certainly there is 
evidence in support of the rumour that France without 
nominally annexing the Ruhr will sit down there and 
administer it until she has recouped herself. M. Poincaré 
himself has said as much. But this, of course, means 
that though the word annexation may never be used 
France might stay in the Ruhr till the Greek Kalends. 
In that case she will inflict a wound upon Europe which 
will be kept open so long as the present policy holds. 
There will be no hope of peace. The Ruhr scheme is 
in itself a repudiation of the whole idea of organ- 


izing peace which is embodied in the League of 
Nations. 


For some time to come, no doubt, Germany could not 
retaliate with any hope of doing so effectually, but in 
another generation there would be a new war. Germany 
will never reconcile herself to the loss of her province. 
The marsh lights will lead France on from one military 
step to another to make her position “ secure,” and 
the end will be not security but the old order of war 
and intermittent armed truces for the whole of 
Europe. 


Now let us look how far the matter has already gone 
in the Ruhr. What is called “a severe stage of siege,” 
which is indistinguishable from martial law, has been 
declared by the French, The principal German directors 
of the mines, including Herr Fritz Thyssen, have been 
heavily fined and removed. The miners are Sinning 
coal sulkily where they are working at all. The railway 
strike is really serious and few trains are moving. The 
Germans have broken down the electric system of 
direction and the French are manipulating the coal 
trains by slow and laborious methods. A Customs 
barrier has been erected so as to isolate the Ruhr from 
the rest of Germany, and though food is no doubt 
admitted freely through the barrier, prices all over the 
Ruhr are soaring upwards. The mark has plunged 
further downwards and the frane follows in its wake. 
Industrial life generally in the Ruhr is paralysed. Mean- 
while, General Degoutte has issued a statement to the 
effect that the moderation which the French have so far 
displayed must not be mistaken for weakness. If the 
passive resistance by the Germans is continued, he said, 
the French will adopt much more drastic methods. 
Ile has also ordered the French troops to use force to 





————__ 
sabotage, % 


é though 
such conflicts do not form part of a deliberate Deli 


on either side. 


But that is not all. In addition to taking sing 
handed action in the Ruhr, France, now acting as vt 
inspirer of the Reparations Commission, has inden 
the Commission to declare Germany in general default 
That is to say, all the negotiations about Reparation, 
which have taken place during the past two years lone 
been wiped off the slate and the Commission reyey, 
to the former demands made upon Germany, Yet 
these demands have been admitted by France hersel 
to be impossible. M. Poincaré confessed that a mom. 
torium was necessary for Germany, even though |, 
would not agree to the kind of moratorium proposed by 
Sir John Bradbury. If France means to stay in the 
Ruhr till the sums now demanded are paid she will y 
there, if not for ever, at least till the next war comes, Jp. 
prived of her principal mineral resources Germany will, of 
course, be less able than ever to pay. As the fact 


make themselves more and more felt in Germany 
opposition may be expected to intensify and th 
French will have to send more troops and mor 


railwaymen. 

All this is being done in the name of the Treaty. | 
is necessary to say plainly that if French jurists and 
politicians can reconcile it with the letter of th 
Treaty, it is certainly a flat contradiction of the 
spirit. France is, in fact, conducting an anti-European 
policy. 

The situation has compelled us to draw a dark pictur, 
but we are by no means without hope. We know 
perfectly well that the mass of French people are no! 
in favour of speculative adventures, but are far-seeing 
and very careful of their money. Even from the point 
of view of physical security against Germany they wi 
soon be asking themselves whether any security wort! 
the name is really to be obtained by sacrificing th 
friendships which France used to enjoy. Great Britair 
is still the sincere friend of France, though the Britis! 
Government strongly disapprove of what France 
doing, but hardly the same thing can be said of America 
America has expressed an impatient annoyance wil! 
expressive and unmistakable gestures which imply th 
virtual snapping of very ancient ties. It would be 
lamentabie if the break should really come. For mor 
than a hundred years every British visitor to America 
has been aware of the affection and admiration whieh 
the American nation as a whole felt for France. “Stop 
your militarism and then we may be able to help you, 
but not before,” represents the present attitude 0 
America towards the Continent of Europe. The bringing 
of America into any general international arrangement! 
will be further off than ever if Germany is compelled, ® 
Mr. Aubrey Herbert said in a letter to the Times © 
Tuesday, to choose between becoming the economi 
slave of France and joining her fortunes with thos 
of Russia. 

It is precisely because the dangers are so great thal 
we believe that a majority of the French people will 
want to draw back before it is too late. When t 
change of opinion makes itself felt in France, as it» 
bound to do sooner or later, there ought to be meal 
ready prepared for France to grasp at and s 
herself. 

It is the part of her fricnds to supply these. 
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been suggested that there might be a reference ol 
whole problem of the Ruhr and Reparations to 
League of Nations, and it is with great satisfaction ta 
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we find the Times supporting this proposal. As we 
said recently, Great Britain cannot herself take the 
initiative in this matter, for her action would be mis- 
understood by France, but she can well help Mr. Branting, 
who is said to be preparing the way. Further, it seems 
to us that Great Britain can do two definite things : 
(1) We can promise France that we will give her the 
most generous possible treatment, possibly even to the 
oint of cancelling her debt to us, if she cares to bring 
her Ruhr policy to an end, It would be worth our 
while to buy, so to speak, a final settlement of the Repara- 
tions question even at a high price. But if France goes 
on keeping Europe in a state of turmoil and, incidentally, 
mining our hopes of a trade recovery, we shall not be 
able to afford to remit debts. (2) We could once more 
offer to France a solemn guarantee, even though America 
may not choose to do so, that we will help her in the 
event of unprovoked aggression by Germany. We, of 
course, profoundly sympathize with France in her desire 
for security, and we do not wonder that insecurity 
haunts her after all the sufferings inflicted upon her by 
Germany in the past. But as it is, France, in the name 
of getting security, is getting none. She is closing against 
herself two through which might come 
promises of military help against an aggressive Germany 
from those who desire to be her friends, and the other 
through which might come financial succour (an ex- 
tremely important matter from the point of view of 
national security) in the shape of cancelled debts. Is 
there any hope that. France will listen? The French 
Government are disinclined to do so at the moment, 
but we believe that they will soon be constrained to 


4 


doors—one 


reflect another and very different opinion forced upon | 


them by their countrymen. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND ITS COST. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

(se BRITAIN’S financial straits have compelled 

attention to the increase of expen- 
diture on direct public in recent years, 
Direct public assistance comprises all beneficiary assist- 
ance from rates and taxes, whether maintenance or 
treatment, for which the recipient does not pay or only 
It is dispensed by different and un- 


immense 
assistance 


pays a portion. 


connected Public Departments, such as the Ministry of 


Health on its Housing, Public Health, Poor Law, and 
National Health Insurance sides ; the Board of Customs 
for Old-Age Pensions; the Education Department, 
including Provision of Meals Act; the Ministry of Pensions, 
and the Ministry of Labour. These Departments have 
separate administrative areas, sub-areas, and separate 
inspectoral districts. There is no central administrative 
control and, as a rule, no common or concerted action 
locally. Moreover, it is not possible to form an accurate 
idea of the total amount spent in direct public assistance 
in any one year, or to form any estimate of the amount 
which will be required for the following year, nor is it 
possible to devise any common policy to promote 
efficiency and eliminate overlapping and waste. 

England is the classic land of Public Assistance, and 
the foundation of the present system was laid in 1601 by 
the famous Statute of the 43rd year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
under which a compulsory assessment was made for the 
relief of the impotent and the setting of the able-bodied 
to work. During the Middle Ages the poorer classes 
depended on the Feudal Chiefs and the Church. As the 
Feudal System decayed the poor fell back on the ecclesi- 
astical foundations, and, in the oft-quoted words of Fuller, 
“the abbeys dispensed mistaken charity promiscuously, 
entertaining some who did and many who did not deserve 





| of the century a competent 


it. Yea, these abbeys did but support the poor whom 
they themselves had made.”’ Substitute Parliament for 
the abbeys and you have a not unfair picture of a great 
section of the Public Assistance of to-day. But we must 
not anticipate. From 1601 to 1884 the Elizabethan Poor 
Law, with modifications, held sway (and, indeed, the 
original Act is unrepealed). In this epoch there regularly 
occurred periods in which motives of sentiment led to in- 
tolerable extravagances in administration, and these were 
as regularly replaced by more scientific methods under the 
remorseless pressure of financial difficulties. The last 
period of extravagance began in 1783 and ended in 1834, 
when the expenditure in some cases swallowed up the 
whole of the annual rateable value of the land and 
reduced the nation to the verge of bankruptcy, leaving 
the population in a state of complete demoralization. In 
twenty years from 1783 the Poor Law expenditure had 
more than doubled itself, and in 1817 it had reached the 


enormous total of £7,000,000 for a population of 
11,000,000. In 1832 the direct burden, according to a 


Parliamentary Return, amounted to £7,000,000, and the 
waste from the Labour rate and roundsman system of 
employment was estimated at another £7,000,000, or 
£14,000,000 in all. 

The Commission of Inquiry and Control in 1834 started 
from the principle that the condition of the recipient of 
public relief should be less eligible than that of the inde- 
pendent labourer of the lowest class who has to bear the 
charge, and worked out with such efficiency that in 1871, 
with a population of 22,000,000, the cost was almost 
exactly the same as in 1817 with a population of 11,000,000 
(£7,000,000). These figures are for England and Wales. 
In the meanwhile, the working classes 
recovered their self-respect, but had, by se 
Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, Co-operative Societies, 
and Building Societies, made provision for (1) sickness, 
accident, and old age and the settlement of disputes ; 
(2) for the acquisition, not only of the necessaries of life at 
cost price, but also (8) of their own houses. At the end 
authority estimated the 


had not only 
if-help, in their 


| wealth of the working classes in these forms of association 


| and their own savings at 
| sterling. 


not than £300,000,000 
This healthy development was interrupted by 
the politicians, who saw political capital to be made by 


less 


| relaxing the sound policy of 1834 and introducing State 
| grants for all kinds of public assistance. The new views 





came strongly to the fore at the beginning of the century 
and led the way from economic independence back to social 
servitude. In quick succession we had the Unemployed 
Workman Act (1905), the Children’s Provision of Meals 
Act (1906), the Old-Age Pensions Act (1908), and in 1911 
the system of National Health Insurance with its famous 
offer of 9d. for 4d. This was followed by the Labour 
Exchange Act and the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
In 1912 it became evident that these Acts, and later War 
Pensions, were overlapping with the Poor Law, and that 
the exact cost and the number of the beneficiaries wer« 
unknown. Before any reform was possible public returns 
were required to show where were the waste and ineflici- 
ency it was necessary to eliminate. In 1918, with th 
help of friends on both sides of Parliament, and later 
with the help of the Denison House Committee on Public 
Assistance, I obtained returns which, with Parliamentary 


statements, show the following results :—Expenditure 
from the rates and taxes on Public Assistance: 1890, 
£25,000,000, including Education £12,500,000; 1900, 
£39,000,000 ; 1910, £69,000,000; 1919, £173,000,000 ; 
1920, £332,000,000, including £99,000,000 for War 
Pensions * and £72,000.000 for Education; 1921, 
-* A form of relief whi h must be distinguished from other forma. in that. it is ig 


the nature of a reward for servi rendered, 
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£400,000,000 (Hansard, April 4th, 1922). These figures 
are for the United Kingdom. 

In fact, the position is that all told the poorer classes 
would seem to be receiving in what used to be known as 
relief at least £225,000,000 in place of £11,500,000 in 
1890, and this is not all, for, as an expert points out, 
various Departments are this year anticipating orders 
they would give in labour for expediting work or buying 
stores for stock, &c., in later years, and railways and other 
great commercial undertakings are doing the same so far 
as they are able. These orders cannot, therefore, form 
part of the ordinary work available in future years. The 
result of the present position is appalling, and affects not 
only the solvency of the central and local governments, 
but the standing of our commercial system and its power 
of competition in the world market. A public inquiry at 
Sheflield has shown that the result of the present poor 
rate alone on the production of steel tyres is equal to a 
tax of 18s. 11d. per ton as against 6d. per ton in 1914, an 
increase of 3,683 per cent., and on stcel axles an increase 
of 6,167 per cent., that is from 54d. per ton to £1 7s. 5d. 
per ton. Moreover, the overlapping of the central depart- 
ments and the want of common action locally produce 
disastrous results. The Board of Customs administering 
Old-Age Pensions, the Ministry of Labour with its Labour 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, and _ the 
Pensions Ministry are all overlapping with the Ministry of 
Health on its Poor Law, National Health Insurance and 
Public Health sides. Locally, there is the same want 
of concerted action, and locally, too, we have different 
standards of administrative cost and different views as to 
the need of inquiries into means before assistance is 
granted. A recent inquiry has shown that in one Poor 
Law Union alone about £100,000 could be saved annually 
by administrative reform. But the first thing required 
is an accurate knowledge of the facts. The Denison 
House Committee on Public Assistance have therefore 
decided to appeal to the Prime Minister who, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, showed his appreciation of the need of 
accurate knowledge in 1918 by granting an extension of 
the Return of expenditure from the rates and taxes 
on direct public assistance as above defined, commonly 
known as the Drage Return. 

They are asking (1) for a complete and up-to-date 
Return of all expenditure on direct public assistance from 


the rates and taxes, including details as to administrative | 


cost. For instance, the cost of the Labour Department 
and its policy should be given in the Return. 

(2) For a register of the beneficiaries, so that the amount 
received by units and by families should be made known. 

(3) An annual estimate of future expenditure on direct 
public assistance, the necessity for which every business 
man will understand. 

(4) A permanent Commission of Inquiry and Control to 
decide whether some more economical and eflicient form 
of administration cannot be devised for the central and 
local administration of public assistance. Here there will, 
of course, be great opposition to encounter. 
Departments maintain at great cost to the State a system 
which overlaps without any common or concerted action, 
But their influence, great as it is, will be nothing 
compared with the vested interest of the local bureau- 
and the beneficiaries, and to such influences 
has shown itself unusually amenable in 


cracies 
Parliament 
recent sessions. 


A great effort is needed to bring about the necessary 
moral regeneration as well as to avoid central and local 
bankruptcy. 
follow the preeedent of 1834. 
has promised to sign our Petition. 
the Spectator lend their help? 


We are appealing to the Prime Minister to 

The Editor of the Spectator 
Will the readers of 

GEOFFREY DRAGE. 


All these | 








irra 
THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER BOOK 


REVISION of the Book of Common Prayer ; 

long overdue, but the proceedings in the Natig ; 
Assembly this weck suggest that we are still some “se 
from a practical result. The alternative to the seach 
Book of Common Prayer which has been drafted }y, S 
expert Committee is the result of the letters of busines 
which were issued to the Houses of Convocation in 
November, 1906. The Committee has attempted ty 
compromise between the rival schools of doctrine ar 
practice. Like all compromises it does not Satisfy 
anybody, but that is not, of course, a reason for saying 
that it will be rejected. Compromise notoriously Suits 
the genius of the British people and it may well be that 
this compromise, or something like it, will ultimately 
be accepted for the sake of peace. , 
On Monday, in the National Assembly, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury pointed out that the draft of the Proposed 
new Prayer Book must be considered first of all by egg) 
of the three Houses, and that it could not be submitted 
to the National Assembly for adoption or rejection as 4 
whole until each of those Houses had signified “ gener 
approval.” It was a sign of the confusion about pm. 
cedure which has prevailed that the Bishop of Durhan 
should have thought that the draft had “ already passed 
the stage of general approval.” The Archbishop o 
Canterbury assured him that this was not so and declared 
that if the motion for general approval were rejected by 
any one of the three Houses the matter would necessarily 
be brought to an end for a year. 
strictly revision—for that 
a revision of the present 


What is proposed is not 
would most naturally mean 
Prayer Book. The proposal is that there shall be an 
alternative Book. The differences between this Book 
and the present Book show that the revision—so to call 
it—has been conservative. Perhaps the most important 
changes are a new wording of the exhortation in thy 
Marriage fervice and of the prayer for the gift of children 
the shortening of the Commandments ; a prayer for th 
dead; the definition of the vestments admissible at th 
Holy Communion; and a ruling that the consecrated 
Bread and Wine may be reserved for administration 
to the sick. We cannot go into these matters in detail. 
The alterations in language are governed by the fa: 
that the methods of thinking which belonged to th 
Elizabethans are not the methods of to-day, and that 
language which was appropriate in the age that pr- 
duced it has in many cases ceased to be appropriat 
to-day. Nevertheless these revisions are never wanton; 
the Committee has shown reverent care for the beauties 


of Elizabethan expression and has suggested change: 


only where offence is now frequently given or mis 
understanding occurs. That surely is the right way. 
So long as that which is reverend and _ beautiful 
respected we should like to the Prayer Book 
modernized wherever it can be made more intelligible t 
the people. 

Revision is no new thing. There was the first Prayel 
Book of Edward VI., before the second Book of Edwat 
VI. became substantially our present Book of Commo 
Prayer ; and this Book was revised in the reigns of boll 
James I. and Charles If. As for the Lectionary, the 
was a revision in the ’seventies of last century, and let 
Advent yet another Lectionary came into force. Each 
new choice was an improvement on the preceding 0M! 
The latest Lectionary gives us more lessons from th 
Minor Prophets—very notable passages many of them 
—which formerly were never read. These have dis 
placed some of the bloodthirsty episodes in Jewish 
history which were magnificent as literature but which 
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when unexplained to a modern congregation could not 
be said to make for edification. 

It is an advantage to remove from the Prayer Book 
language which was based on a conception of the unl- 
yerse that is now obsolete, and an advantage again to 
get rid of arguments and analogies from Judaistic thought 
which do not appeal to us to-day and are the reverse 
ofconvincing. To be told, for example, that the ceremony 
of Baptism is directly associated with God’s mercy as 
shown to Noah at the time of the Flood or as shown to 
the Israelites in the Red Sea does not help us. On such 
subjects as these, however, there will not be any insuper- 
able difficulty in reaching a compromise. The really 
troublesome issue is between the sacerdotal and non- 
sacerdotal conceptions of the Holy Communion and of 
the priestly office. 

The English Church Union, the organization of the 
High Churchmen, has drawn up a new Prayer Book 
of its own. There is very little chance that this version 
will receive the sanction of the three Houses, but evidently 
the English Church Union thinks that it will somehow 
or other exert influence. The labour 
expended upon it has been considerable and the learning 


considerable 


it displays is notable. 

An alternative to the present Prayer Book does not, 
however, exhaust the scheme. It is proposed that in 
addition to the permission to use the alternative, or any 
portion of it, at the diserction of the Minister, the House 
of Bishops or the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
may from time to time issue such supplementary forms 
of service as they consider desirable. 

For our part we sincerely hope that for the sake of 
uniformity a new Book of Common Prayer may be 
ultimately accepted that will serve as a standard. It 
may be asked ‘‘ Why trouble? Do not the clergy do 
as they like now without waiting for the Bishop’s leave ? ” 
It is true that there is something not far removed from 
chaos, but an obsolescent Prayer Book has encouraged 
it. Let us have a standard as nearly as possible. It 
would be a thousand pities if a stranger coming into 
a church were unable to recognize the service as being 
unmistakably that of the Church of England. If the 
permissible variations which are adumbrated became 
very numerous it would not be of much use to carry a 
Prayer Book at all. It would not necessarily help one 
to follow the That we are not exaggerating 
the danger of confusion may be gathered from the fact 
that some Churchmen are advocating a period of what 
are called ‘‘ licensed experiments.”” Their idea is that 
a fundamental reconciliation between the rival schools 


service. 


is at present impossible since sacerdotal feeling runs 


e 


too high and that a period of experiments would show 
whether a Prayer Book that would be accepted by all 
was or was not a possible ideal. 

From our point of view by far the most important 
principles to keep in view are that the Church of England 
should remain comprehensive and that the Prayer Book 
should continue recognizably the work of the Reforma- 
tion. It may be argued that the more uses that are 
permitted the more people the Church would comprehend. 
This, of course, is true so far as it goes, but it must not 
be forgotten on the other hand that the truly compre- 
hensive spirit clings to the spirit of “live and let live,” 
and is, therefore, willing to make sacrifices in order to 
obtain a result that satisfies the greatest number. Are 
those who to-day rather 
to make those run all these 
controversies bring us back to the question whether 
we do or do not believe in an Established Church. For 
our part we believe in it. We hold it a cardinal 
mistake for a Christian State officially to declare its 


sacrifices ? In the long 


do 


deride the Reformation willing | 





indifference to religion. But if it wishes to declare its 
concern with religion, and to confess further that Chris- 
tianity inspires its governance, the most practical metho d 
available is to have a National Church. A strong party 
has arisen in the Church which tells us that our politics 
and our industries are insufficiently Christianized. No 
doubt it is so. Yet strangely enough many members 
of this party would willingly disestablish the Church. 
We fancy that if there had been no Establishment they 
would have demanded one as the obvious way of relating 
politics to Christian principle. 





THE POSITION OF MUSSOLINI. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
IIAVE just returned from Rome, where events have 
been moving rapidly during the past three weeks, 
and I am struck by the failure of public opinion in Great 
Britain to grasp the salient features of the political 
situation in Italy. Two alleged dangers to the present 
Italian Government have been caught hold of—the 
Constitutional danger and the Socialist danger—and the 
general opinion seems to be that if Signor Mussolini can 
overcome these he will win through. A series of extra- 
ordinarily misleading statements and messages from 
correspondents in the Press have completed the confusion 
of public thought in this country. 

People in England seem to regard Mussolini as the 
champion of Italian Nationalism and, as such, the true 
leader of the great majority of the Italian people: they 
regret his apparently anti-British and pro-French tenden- 
cies; but they believe that he is in an impregnable 
position at the moment, and that the only danger is that 
if he continues to govern as a dictator the flouting of 
Constitutionalism will lead to a gradually increasing 


opposition, ending in a Socialist reaction. These are 
complete misapprehensions. The Socialists are for all 


practical purposes non-existent. (Most of them have 
become ardent Fascisti—extremes meet.) The Constitu- 
tional danger never existed. The first and most important 
thing to bear in mind is that the dangers to Signor 
Mussolini come from within rather than from without. 
It is the claim of the Fascisti to represent the whole 
country that is the chief source of their weakness. 
For you cannot have a strong and efficient Government 
which relies for its strength and support on every section 
of the community. 
within the party, and Italy is no exception to this rule. 
All the rivalries and jealousies, personal and _ political, 
which played such havoc with the country just before 


Sooner or later the old quarrels recur 


the institution of the present Government have burst 
out again during the past few weeks. But to arrive at 
a proper understanding of the situation it is necessary 
to go back for a moment and to realize how the Fascisti 
came into power. First of all, Italy is in no sense a 
Constitutional” country, in the British sense of the 
term. She has not been governed Constitutionally for 
years, and every recent Prime Minister, notably Signor 
Giolitti, has been nothing more than a veiled dictator. 
The Italian people have neither respect nor reverence for 
their Constitution; they laugh at their Chamber, which 
laughs at itself, and are in no sense outraged by Signor 


Mussolini’s high-handed actions. Secondly, for Italy 
the War is summed up in one word—Caporetto. Victory 


came as an overwhelming surprise, and the momentary 
exaltation was quickly followed by a period of poverty, 


and restlessness. It was at 


disillusionment, discontent 
this moment, when Socialism was definitely on the wane 
(a fact not generally realized), when D’Annunzio was 





his schemes at Fiume, and when the 


still elaborating 
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Chamber was split into numerous futile groups, that 
Mussolini struck. 

He is a magnificent actor and he had an appreciative 
audience; he adopted D’Annunzio’s programme ; he 
stood for the Italian people; he was everything— 
Nationalist, Fascist, anti-British, anti-French, anti- 
Jugo-Slav. He said he would save the nation—and he 
did. The Italian people put on black shirts and were 
entranced. The Facta Government did nothing—but it 
is significant that on the only occasions when army 
oflicers considered it their duty to refuse Fascist demands 
the Fascisti melted away like snow. A sign, a flicker of 
resistance on the part of the Government, and it is 
tolerably certain that Mussolini was done. But fortune 
played into his hands—the King refused to sign the 
martial law decree, arfd within a few days the great actor 
was announcing to a cheering audience of the Chamber 
that he had no further use for their services ! The blood- 
less revolution was accomplished—and it was fortunate 
for Mussolini that it was bloodless. That is how he came 
into power—a fine piece of acting and a great deal of 
luck. To the Englishman it is all incredible—I think 
Italy is perhaps the only country where it could have 
been carried through triumphantly—but it is necessary 
to realize to what extent the Italians can be momentarily 
swept off their feet by a strong personality in order to 
grasp the difliculties and dangers to-day. 

It is generally conceded that Mussolini is a great man. 
The burning question now is whether he is sufficiently 
great to cope with the almost overwhelming burdens and 
difficulties which beset him, considering (a) the manner in 
which he attained to his present position, and ()) his 
steadily diminishing support. 

I propose to enumerate briefly a few of these difficulties, 


and leave readers to form their own conclusions. 
First and foremost there is the Nationalist-Fascist 
split, which has become acute. There are, I am 


informed, at least twenty lesser splits in the ranks 
of the Fascisti, Nationalists, Catholics, Old Liberals, 
and the other groups which form Mussolini’s motley 
following, but I mention the Nationalist-Fascist split 
as the biggest and most formidable. 

Secondly, there is the Rent Act, which has hardly 
been mentioned in England. Briefly, it allows evictions, 
hitherto prohibited. It is a just Act, but it will un- 
doubtedly rouse the anger of almost all tenants, and the 
tribunals set up by Mussolini to secure fairness will 
certainly irritate the landlords by their dilatory methods. 

Thirdly, there is the failure to compensate both Fascist 
leaders and Old Liberals with places in the Administration, 
which, with the exception of Signor Mussolini and General 
Diaz, is astonishingly weak in personnel. 

Fourthly, there is the financial situation, which is 
almost desperate. There is an estimated Budget deficit 
for the year 1922-23 of six and a-half milliard lire, and 
in a valiant effort to rectify the position Signor Mussolini 
has found himself involved in immense additional taxa- 
tion, the disbandment of the Curia Regis and the Fascist 
military forces, the dismissal of some 40,000 railway 
employees, and, worst of all, heavy reductions in the 
personnel of the Civil Services, formerly his strongest 
supporters. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the dangers of these Acts, 
or the increasing unpopularity which must inevitably fall 
on the head of any man who attempts thus to govern 
efficiently. If he succeeds, then Mussolini must go down 
to history as one of the greatest administrators the world 
has ever seen. But it is no use refusing to recognize his 
difficulties, for by so doing we only fail to appreciate the 
extraordinary achievements and really remarkable courage 


of the man. <A word in conclusion—and I am glad that 





. . . . ae 
it is a word favourable to Mussolini. He has Secured the 


whole of the Italian Press, which merely does his bidding 
a great asset; and in foreign policy he is, if something of ap 
opportunist, essentially sound. He is far too clever ty 
violate all national feeling unnecessarily by being pr. 
French, and he has no intention of actively supporting a 
militant French policy. But he cannot afford to be out 
of a possible coal deal, hence the presence of five Italian 
engineers in the Ruhr. He fully realizes the importance 
of England to Italy, and the necessity for an arrangement 
with Jugo-Slavia, and it is only the shadowy figure of 
D’Annunzio, watching anxiously for an opportunity ty 
complete the Nationalist breakaway, that prey ents him 
giving expression to his thoughts. X. 





THE HILL-FOX. 
N AKING his kennel at a high elevation, and having 

; for his habitat the bare, open mountains, the hill. 
fox differs to some extent from the Midland fox in his 
feeding habits. The true hill-fox is a mountainecr, 
and he stands higher on the leg and weighs more than 
the fox inhabiting an enclosed country. Taking the 
stock of foxes throughout Great Britain to-day, it js 
safe to say that the average fox weighs less than 16 jh, 
whereas in a hill-country, like the Lake District, weights 
of 18 tb. or more are by no means uncommon. The 
five packs of Fell hounds which hunt the hills of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland and parts of Lancashire annually 
account for some 300 foxes: others come to an untimely 
end by trap and gun; yet after each hunting season 
there is always a goed breeding stock left. When we 
look at the bare, open fells on which the greater numberof 
them live, itis difficult to imagine how even these survivors 
can find enough food. On the fells, at a height of 1,000 ft. 
to 3,000 ft., the chief food supply consists of mice, or, 
to be more correct, ficld-voles. When walking the hills 
you can see the work of the voles everywhere in little 
tunnels through the grass. The number of mice on the 
mountains is enormous, despite the fact that they are 
preyed upon by furred and feathered enemies—by fox, 
stoat, weasel, kestrel and buzzard. The fox with his 
keen nose hunts out the voles, and though the creatures 
are very small, no doubt a number of them serve 
to stave off his hunger. Voles are available all the 
year round, except when the ground lies deeply buried 
beneath the snow, and even then a few appear on the 
surface and leave their tiny tracks on the white 
varpet. 

In summer the food supply on the open hills is increased 
by the arrival of meadow pipits, whose broods often fall 
a prey to the fox. At that season of the year, too, the 
moss holes and stagnant pools swarm with frogs, whose 
weird croaking is a familiar sound during the breeding 
season. The fox has a decided appetite for frogs, and he 
makes many a meal by scooping them out of the pools or 
-atching them in the grass. 
ever, appeal to him, and I have often found a little heap 
of discarded spawn on or beside a hill-path or “ trod” 
where a fox has eaten a frog. In summer, too, the fells 
are swarming with a species of blackbeetle, and the fox 
devours quantities of these. One often finds fox’s 
excrement composed for the main part of the wing cases 
and other hard portions of these beetles. The food 
supply of the hill-fox mentioned so far is not very solid, 
and though a fox can manage to keep life going on such 
diet, he naturally craves for a really good gorge. Like 
other predacious animals the fox, having fed well, can 
go for some time without a meal, and he is not very 
regular in his feeding hours. Bad weather, especially 
a steady and prolonged downpour of rain, sometimes 
drives him to remain underground instead of prowling 


Frog spawn does not, how- 
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abroad, but frost, snow or wind have no such effect upon 
ce 


him. When these prevail, he sets out on a foraging 
expedition ; but heavy rain not only drenches the fox 
himself, but also restrains the wanderings of the creatures 
on which he preys and washes out all traces of scent. 
Like others of his kind, the hill-fox loves a feast. On 
the fells he has to depend for such a luxury upon some 
luckless Herdwick sheep which has died through accident 
or stress of weather. The keen nose of the fox soon tells 
him the whereabouts of such a bonne-houche, and if the 
carcass is still fresh he gorges to his heart’s content. 
Sometimes such a carcass has been picked almost bare 
by the earrion crows, ravens and buzzards, and there is 
little left for the fox besides the bones. At another time 
the fox may locate a sheep which the shepherd has 
buried, and he will dig down to it, scattering stones and 
earth in all directions. Of the thousands of Herdwick 
sheep which are pastured on the fells some come to an un- 
timely end by getting cragfast, falling over the cliffs, or 
being buried in snowdrifts. Foxes make very short 
work of a dead sheep. In the space of two nights recently 
the foxes left little but the skin and bones of a Herdwick 
ewe. In spring the hill-fox carries off many a lamb to 
the breeding earth, where a litter of cubs is hungrily 
awaiting food. I found of lambs and 
their remains in and about breeding earths on the fells, 
and have held post-mortems on foxes killed by hounds 
in spring whose stomachs were crammed with mutton. 
Some people appear to doubt the evil deeds of the fox 
in this respect, but thongh he may not turn his attention 
to lamb in the Midlands, where other food is plentiful, 
any shepherd can bear witness that he does so on the 
Lakeland fells. I believe that a fox likes to kill the 
lamb himself or at least take one that is still 
because of all the dead lambs I have seen thrown on to 
wall tops or into thorn trees by the shepherds not one 


have scores 


warm, 


was carried away by a fox. 

To capture hares, rabbits, pheasants, grouse or poultry, 
the hill-fox has to descend to the lower levels, and this 
often means a long journey. The individual beat of a 
hill-fox covers a wider area than that of a Midland fox, 
because the food supply of the former is more widely 
scattered than that of the latter. Although the hill-fox 
is a flesh eater, he by no means confines himself to that 
diet. A fox eats various berries and fruits such as black- 
berries and the blaeberries which grow so thickly in 
certain parts of the fells. He likes trout, too, and I 
have had young fox cubs which ate them greedily. An 
adult fox takes a great delight in rolling on a dead cat 
or other carrion, just as a dog does, and it will also kill 
a live cat when the opportunity occurs. Yet, although 
the fox belongs to the canine family, it possesses certain 
catlike traits, such as waving or whisking its brush 
instead of wagging it as a dog does. 

I believe that a fox usually captures a rabbit or a hare 
by stealth, although not long since a friend of mine 
saw a hill-fox running a hare on one of our Lakeland hills ; 
and also the fox will dig down to and unearth young 
rabbits in their underground nest or “stop” after the 
manner of a badger. Rats, too, fall victims to the fox, 
and he is very fond of prowling round in the vicinity of 
water where wildfowl are to be found. In deer-forest 
country the hill-fox will kill young deer calves, and will 
follow a wounded decr until it succumbs to its injuries. I 
have found more than one deer carcass on the fells in the 
neighbourhood of Martindale Forest in Westmorland 
which had been devoured by foxes and birds of prey. 
Little in the way of food comes amiss to the hill-fox, but 
he has to work harder and travel greater distances to 
obtain it than has his smaller and redder relation of 

the Midlands. RIcHARD CLAPHAM, 








MR. PAGE AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
A 5S we said last week, the letter signed by the Prime 
Minister and the ex-Prime Ministers and Lord 
Grey of Fallodon make it certain that we shall have a 
Page Memorial to testify our gratitude to the great 
American who helped us in our need. We also feel sure 
that one of the forms of that commemoration will be 
a Tablet in Westminster Abbey. That being so, we are 
most anxious to support the splendid effort made by the 
English-Speaking Union to raise the necessary funds. 
Mr. Wrench, the honorary secretary, has asked us to 
acknowledge week by week in the Spectator the contri- 
butions sent to him at the English-Speaking Union, 
Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2. 
Cheques, by the way, should be crossed ** Page Memorial 
Fund.” We are delighted to do this, and we shall 
also be delighted to receive and acknowledge donations 
from any of our readers who may prefer to send them 
direct to us. 
porting the scheme before the issue of the Premier’s 
letter we shall, if permission is given us, note this fact 
in the donation list. 

We still should like to see the small sum required for 
the Abbey Tablet voted by Parliament and so made 
a national gift, but the Scholarship, which demands a 
greater sum, 
subscription. 


In the case of those who wrote to us sup- 


ought properly to be obtained by 
Donations received for the Page Memorial Fund are 
as follows :— 
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LETTERS 


intends to remain in that district, adds: 


TO THE EDITOR. 
ccsenemiliipipeeictiay 

FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—The writer of an article in your issue of January 27th 

upon the Ruhr situation, referring to a rumour that France 


*“*We shall not 


accept this rumour till we have very much stronger evidence 


for it.” 


Surely the best evidence that such a policy has at least 
been considered by France is that the “* rumour ”’ is, of course, 
founded on the Dariac Report, furnished by the President of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate to his Government. 
Why this Report has received, so far as I am aware, searcely 
any attention in the English Press (except by the paper 
that published it) is difficult to understand, unless it is that 
the public has little interest in entering into the serious 
aspects of this question. 


But are those persons who applaud France for 
back some of her own from Germany ’” 


, 


prepared 


“ 


getting 
to offer 


any legal justification for her action from the Treaty of 
Versailles ; and, if not, do they realize that otherwise the 
Treaty has now been definitely set aside by the Power which 
has hitherto most insisted on its observance, and that the 
lawlessness of this action is not different in kind from that 


of any other forcible entry into a peaceful country ? 
Further, it may be asked, on economic grounds, whether 
this country can really afford to remain a passive spectator 
of these proceedings ? In the words of a responsible politician 
upon the occupation: *‘* As business men it is the last thing 
Are we to conclude, therefore, that the 
business aspect is negligible, and that the evils of unemploy- 
ment in this country have been greatly exaggerated ?— 


we should desire.” 


Jam, Sir, &c., 


A Recent RESIDENT IN THE RHINELAND. 





[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 


Smr,—I notice from your last issue that you are greatly 
troubled over the threatened advance of the French into the 








France cannot collect reparation money from Germany, it 
is rather clear that she will never be able to pay her debt to 
the Allies. But the suggestion that she must refuse to reduce 
her claim to receive an impossible sum until and unless she 
can at the same time be allowed a reduction or cancellation 
of the debt she owes her Allies is perhaps more calculated 
through irritation to stiffen than to soften them in their 
demands. 

With England’s difficulties in meeting the views of America’s 
representatives I have the greatest sympathy, and for her 
splendid effort to pay to the last farthing the greatest admir- 
ation, tempered by some doubts as to its wisdom.—lI am, Sir, 
&e., Cuas. Rosinson Situ. 

40 Rector Street, New York. 





“ BEHIND THE SHUT DOOR.” 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Reading your comments in this week’s issue I am de- 
sirous of bringing to your notice my own experience. In 
November, 1888, I got inflammation of the lungs. This 
developed into inflammation of the brain, and I became 
delirious. My recovery was slow and my doctor recommended 
that I should be sent to my father’s residence. I was still 
recovering from brain-fever, and was ‘“ dotty”’’ on some 
points, thinking that I was a millionaire and insisting on 
writing to my friends to come as my guests on a trip round 
the world. I was a stockbroker and my friends were advised 
by the local doctor to place me under the care of a doctor 
who kept a private asylum. 

I was brought there without being told that it was an 
asylum, and naturally wanted to get back to my father’s. 
I was promised to be taken back, but as time passed I insisted 
on being allowed to go back. Then restraint was used; I 
fighting to get away, and the attendants fighting to keep me. 
I was treated with the utmost barbarity, kicked, and my 
arms twisted. I was strapped in a chair, with straps round 
my wrist cutting into the flesh, and then beaten on the head 
with a broad strap. We got baths once a week at night, and 
they used to hold my head down under the water till I was 
at the point of drowning. This weekly bath was a nightmare 


to look forward to, and I was reduced to a state of terror. 
I don’t think two consecutive days passed by without some 
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———— 
maltreatment. I have been dragged upstairs to bed by the 
heels with my head bumping against the stairs all the way up, 

All this time my friends never saw me. They were told that 
to do so would excite me and retard my recovery. They were 
paying £250 a year, and of course the doctor did not want me 
to get better. I soon ceased to complain to him, as I got no 
redress, and complaints only brought fierce cruclty on me 
from the attendants when they got me alone in my bedroom. 
At the end of six months an inspector found me strapped in 
the punishment chair in a faint—all the keepers and other 
patients being out for exercise. He comiuunicated with my 
friends and told them to get me away from that asylum. I 
was removed to an asylum in another part of the United 
Kingdom, where I was treated kindly. I fell into a state of 
stupor there, from the effects of the previous six months’ 
ill-treatment, and this stupor lasted for three years. At the 
end of that time my memory and power of speech came back 
gradually, and in 1895 I was released as cured to be under 
two years’ surveillance. I have been perfectly well ever 
since. 

My family begged me not to take action against the keeper 
of the private asylum, as it would interfere with the prospects 
of my sister's marriage, and I must ask you not to publish 
my name as my Own sons are not aware that their father was 
in an asylum. I can assure you that I have told you only the 
simple truth without exaggeration. If you can do anything 
to put down private asylums you will have done humanity 
a service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

January 29th, 1923. AN Ex-PATIENT. 

[We have received, but naturally withhold, the full details 
of this distressing case, which, we fear, is typical rather than 
exceptional.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. McKENNA’S SPEECIE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sirn,—The speeches of the chairmen of our great banks at 
their annual meetings are so weighty and valuable in their 
wide survey of trade conditions, both at home and abroad, 
that all persons look forward to them with the greatest 
interest. The recent speech of Mr. McKenna, chairman of 
the London Joint City and Midland Bank and ecx-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is no exception to this rule. There is so 
much that is good in it that I am loth to criticize some 
parts of it. The fact that Mr. McKenna is an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer secures for his utterance additional 
publicity, and in ease his remarks should affect the deflationary 
policy of the Government I beg to offer my humble protest. 
Mr. McKenna takes credit to himself for having prophesied 
two years ago that any attempt to carry through a policy of 
deflation could only end in the strangulation of business and 
widespread unemployment. This is a most dangerous opinion 
to give expression to, first, because it is misleading, and 
secondly, because it may increase the unrest and discontent 
among a large section of the community who may think 
that unemployment is entirely due to this cause, and that a 
contrary policy will get rid of all our difficulties. 

It is true that the cessation of inflation and a moderate 
amount of deflation do reduce purchasing power, and while 
in progress do tend to promote a contraction of trade. It is 
only right, however, to remind Mr. McKenna that the fall 
in prices which led to the depression preceded the contraction 
of the currency. This fall in prices and the cost of living 
was bound to take place, and came about because consumers 
refused to buy at the inflated levels which prevailed. I do 
not press this point, however, because the two processes were 
almost simultaneous, but I ask why we pursue a policy 
of deflation, and the answer is because we desire to see the 
restoration in this country of an effective gold standard, i.c., 
a free market in gold. During these two years the paper 
currency of this country has been reduced by about seventy 
million pounds, and because of this and because there is a 
certain amount of inflation taking place in America, our 
exchange with that gold standard country is approaching 
parity. It has cost us some distress, but it is worth it. Why ? 
Because the restoration of the gold standard will give us that 
stability in prices which Mr. McKenna desires, it will improve 
British credit and thus enable us to refund a large portion of 
our debt and thus reduce the burden of it. It will attract 
forcign and Dominion leans to the London money market 











and thereby stimulate trade. All these things will lead tc 
a vast expansion of our trade and commerce, and this surcly 
Is the best way to get rid of unemployment. A contrary 
policy of standing still when we are within sight of the goal 
is unworthy of Mr. McKenna and of the high office which 


he formerly held.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. Mason 
(Chairman Executive Committee, 
Sound Currency Association). 





TAX, BUT HEAR ME! 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—Every taxpayer in the country will have read your 
excellent article in Saturday’s Spectator with extreme interest 
and approval, and everyone would surely support the 
Quarterly’s admirable suggestion that a Committee of Inquiry 
should be held, the sooner the better. 

I believe that a Commission is at the moment sitting to 
investigate the forms and method of return of income-tax, 
One hopes that someone will make it his business to consider 
whether income-tax, super-tax and probably Corporation-tax, 
cannot be collected by one Department, and in the case of 
the first two returned on the same form. The return required 
of an individual for super-tax is identical with his return for 
income-tax for the previous year, for instance the amount and 
details returned for super-tax 1922-23 are the very same 
figures required for imcome-tax 1921-22, yet we have two 
distinct Departments, two sets of forms, and two everything 
else for what could perfectly well be done by one Department 
and one return. Methods such as these would bring a com- 
mercial house to bankruptcy in six months, and yet the tax- 
payer puts up with it for ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gro. W. MALcoum,. 

Davenham House, Northwich, Cheshire, 

January 29th, 1928. 


— 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I should like to express my profound gratitude to you 
for having set on foot the idea of perpetuating the memory 
of Walter Page in the hearts of Englishmen, and of putting 
into concrete form what many of his admirers must for long 
have had at the back of their minds. As one who knew him 
personally, and, moreover, loved him, and on more than one 
occasion offered him hospitality and in return received charm- 
ing and humorous entertainment, I cannot let this oppor- 
tunity pass without expressing the hope that your endeavours 
will be crowned with success. Certainly no man, Englishmen 
included, did greater service to our country than did Mr. 
Page, and it would be, to say the least, unbecoming of us as a 
nation to fail to pay tribute to that generous and high-souled 
American who loved England almost as much as his own 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., SANDWICIL 
Villa Scoglietto, St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, Alpes Maritimes. 





[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Str,—I have just read your most admirable article, 
“Mr. Page and Westminster Abbey,” in the Spectator for 
January 6th. It appealed so immensely to my imagination 
that I felt compelled to read it twice over. I agree with every 
word you say, and as you ask that those who favour your 
suggestion should let you know of their approval, I do so 
with the greatest pleasure.—Yours, &c., 
W. H. Davies, L.R.C.P.L. 
** Parkwern,” 2 Weymouth Road, Frome, Somerset. 


z 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTtor.]} 
Sir,—May I suggest the addition of one little word to your 
admirable suggestion for an inscription to the tablet in 
Westminster Abbey to Mr. Page—viz., “ A friend of his 
own country always—of ours when in need” ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Hythe, Hants. Harrer IK. GLAzesrook. 
KENSINGTON SQUARE IN DANGER. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—-The intimate connexion of Kensingten Square, through 
Addison and Steele, with the old Spectaler cannot fail to interest 
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both you and your readers in its present position. Com- 
menced in 1687, and finished about ten years later, the houses 
of the Square have ever since been closely associated with the 
historic, literary and artistic life of the times. The purchase 
of Nottingham House by William III., owing to his dislike of 
Whitehall and the river, and the removal of the Court to 
Kensington, where it remained till George III. became King, 
led to great competition for the accommodation in Kensington 
Square, and we read of an Ambassador, a Bishop and a Court 
Physician lodging in the same house. Numbered among the 
distinguished inhabitants have been the Duchess of Mazarin 
(1692), Sir Richard Steele (1708), Talleyrand (1792), and in 
more recent times Thackeray, John Stuart Mill, Burne-Jones, 
John Richard Green, Nassau Senior, and Sir Hubert Parry. 

Domestic architecture of an indefinable charm may still be 
seen in abundance all about the Square. Nos. 11 and 12 
(originally one house and probably that occupied by the 
Duchess of Mazarin), in the S.E. corner, are particularly fine 
specimens of the architecture at the end of the seventeenth 
century. No. 45, next to Thackeray’s cottage in Young 
Street, apart from its external and internal attraction, is 
specially interesting to all lovers of Esmond, in view of what 
befell the incomparable Beatrix, Henry Esmond, and the old 
Pretender at the house of “* my Lady Castlewood in Kensington 
Square over against the Greyhound Inn.” No. 36 is another 
house with special attractions within and without, and more 
than half the houses in the Square still retain the powder 
closets in which ladies and gentlemen prepared themselves 
for Court. 

The amenities of the Square have already been seriously 
interfered with by recent commercial developments, and the 
physical entity of the Square itself isnow threatened. Business 
ebbs as well as flows, fashions change, and trade centres move. 
Commereial values are not the only values, and beauty and 
charm still count, and I ask, Sir, for your support and for 
that of all lovers of London so to move public opinion as to 
help preserve for future generations this excepiional link 
with the past, a spot which is not only an attraction to those 
who pass it, but whose traditions and associations form a 
real asset to the great Metropolis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

43 Kensington Square. Bryan FELL, 

Secretary, Kensington Square Garden Committee. 

[Mr. Fell has our full sympathy in his effort to protect the 
amenities of one of the most beautiful squares of London. 
Surely the Borough Council can be relied on to do its duty. 
— Ep. Spectator.| 





THE TRADE VALUE OF GOOD DESIGN, 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—We have read with interest Mr. Martin Hardie’s letter, 
together with your remarks. We are proud of the quality of 
our chocolates, believing them to be the best that can be 
produced, and very naturally desire to pack them in boxes of 
which we can be equally proud. While willing to be guided 
by those who are in the position to do so in matters of art, we 
must choose designs which are likely to be saleable, as we are 
chocolate manufacturers before anything else. 

Mr. Martin Hardie refers to the conventional “ Bathing 
Girl” type of decoration. We know the box he is referring 
to, but it may surprise him to learn that our attempt to take 
it off the market failed, simply because so many of the public 
demanded it. If, however, people crave for what the artists 
may call “ The Flesh Pots of Egypt,” it is not exactly our 
province to force them to eat “The Milk and Honey 
of Canaan.” 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, in his review, makes a kindly 
reference to our box named “ The Royal.” While this box 
has proved a success, it has also been described by many as an 
atrocity. We ourselves are very entiiusiastic about it, but 
we have others to consider beside ourselves. It must be borne 
in mind that, before a chocolate manufacturer puts a box on 
the market, he has to commit himself to a considerable outlay, 
and he would be foolish if he did not consider “ what the 
public wants.” 
art, but we have to cater for the majority, and we do not 
think even Mr. Hardie would claim that the majority recognize 
what he would consider as art, when they see it—We are, 
Sur, &c.. Carsons. Lrp. 


There is a growing number who appreciate 





~~ ras 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—The article in the Spectator of January 13th on the 
problem of Capital Punishment moves me, as an ex-Colonia 
Judge, to offer some observations on the subject. No one 
who has not had to pass sentence on convicted criminals 
realizes the essential illogicality of the existing position jp 
regard to degree of punishment. There can be no doubt 
I venture to suggest, that there are three conflicting principles 
involved. First, there is the most primitive consideration 
of all, the lex talionis, the revenge of the individual, or the 
State, on the offender ; secondly, there is the idea that punish. 
ment acts as a deterrent, either of the criminal or of others. 
and lastly, the most modern conception of all, the operation 
of imprisonment as a reformatory agency. It is the antinomy 
between these three aspects of the punishment of crime 
that produces such hysterical outbursts as those commented 
on by the writer of the article. A striking example of the 
confusion of thought that exists was provided by the case of 
the *“* Dartmoor shepherd.” The stealing of a few shillings 
from a poor-box was punished by a sentence of penal servitude, 
not because the punishment fitted the crime, but in the hope 
no doubt, that an evil habitude might be cured by a lengthy 
detention in prison. 

Applying these ideas to Capital Punishment, it may be 
argued that, as private opinion (in other words, mass 
psychology), while it no longer justifies “‘an eye for an 
eye,” unquestionably demands a “life for a life.” The law, 
in fact, even exonerates the shooting at sight of a burglar 
detected in flagrante, not because of the possible deterrent 
effect, but because this extreme application of the /ex talionis 
is still supported by instinctive opinion. The simplest altera- 
tion of the law needed to cover the cases in which capital 
punishment for legal ‘* Murder” is inappropriate would be 
to adopt the provisions of the Indian Penal Code (now in force 
in many Colonies). That Code sets up two offences: Cul- 
pable Homicide not amounting to Murder, and Culpable 
Homicide amounting to Murder. The latter is punishable 
either with Death or Imprisonment for Life. It is then left 
to the Executive to temper the second alternative with mercy, 
if and when so advised. But it will be long before heard 
opinion, as expressed in the Press, recognizes that the punish- 
ment of criminals by the courts involves a conflict between 
reason and the ineradicable animal impulse of revenge. 
Crime is a “sin,” and “ the wages of sin is death.’’—I am, 
Sir, &e., JupExX OLIM. 





A NEW YORK CLUB FOR APPRENTICES IN THE 
ENGLISH MERCHANT SERVICE. 

[To the Ediior of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Rather more than a year ago two American Iadies— 
Miss Kathleen Mayo and Miss Moyca Newell—were filled 
with a desire to show their love for England. Miss Mayo 
is a well-known writer and Miss Newell has one of the finest 
pedigree Holstein herds on her estate at Maaikenshof, 
Bedford Hills, New York. The ladies are close friends and 
live together at Miss Newell’s very beautiful house. 

They determined to start a club in New York for the 
exclusive use of the apprentices and cadets on English 
merchant ships frequenting the port, and for that purpose 
they rented the first floor of an old-fashioned hotel ‘* down 
town ” (I think 26th Street), installed a matron and opened 
the “ Chelsea Club.” 

When I was in New York last spring I was fortunate 
enough to be allowed to accompany the ladies en one of 
their visits and found two big rooms comfortably furnished, 
the walls hung with pictures, a piano and lots of books. 
Some thirty to forty lads were there, fine manly boys, with 
charming manners and enthusiasm for their calling. They 
were loud in their appreciation of the club, whose good order 
and success is very much in their own hands. The members 
from the ship longest in port have command and are 
esponsible for discipline, “* carrying on,” and the keeping 
of the “log,” which is full of details, and when they sail 
they hand over to the one next longest. They told me 
what a happy refuge the club was for them, for their pocket 
money is not abundant, how they looked forward to revisiting 
it and the wireless messages which they sent to friends on 
other ships telling them of the club, 
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During my stay I talked with lads serving on the ships 


of the Royal Mail, Booth, Union Pacific, Holt and other 
steamship lines. I wonder whether the directors know of 
the club and the work these ladies are doing? It is so quiet 
and unostentatious that very probably they have heard 
nothing about it. Miss Mayo and Miss Newell are 80 happy 
that perhaps they are jealous of publicity and of giving up 
part of their pleasure to others, but it is well that we in 
England should become acquainted with the warm regard 
that there is in the United States for us in England, and of 
which this venture is a conspicuous example.—I am, Sir, &c., 
110 Mount Street, W.1. Epcar Horne. 





“ BELIEF IN CHRIST.” 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Srr,—I do not think your reviewer is fair to Dr. Gore. He 
says: “If the belief in question is an essential part of Chris- 
tianity, it is unthinkable that it should not have been taught, 
plainly and unmistakably, by Christ.” What use would 
there have been in teaching unless there were scholars capable 
of receiving and transmitting the truths taught? And 
where could such scholars have been found during the period 
of Christ’s earthly life? Again, when your reviewer affirms 
that “ the differences ’? between the Christologies of St. Paul, 
St. John and the Synoptics are “ radical,” he has surely 
been betrayed into an overstatement. 

It has often struck me as a remarkable coincidence, unless 
we ascribe it, as I think we should, to Divine Providence, 
that the work of compiling a Doctrinal Summary for the 
Teaching Church (to borrow your reviewer’s phrase) should 
have been practically completed while Christians still com- 
posed a single visible society. It is not very easy for a 
Christian to imagine the whole Church, in spite of the human 
infirmities which clung to it then as they cling to it now, 
being allowed to go astray when trying to instruct its members 
how to speak of the nature of Christ and of His relation to 
the Father. The question had arisen and it was the duty 
of the Church to attempt an answer. Are we to suppose 
that the Christian Church, then one and undivided, was left 
without guidance at that time? And is it a coincidence 
merely that at that supremely critical moment, when the 
problems before the Church strained to the utmost both human 
intellect and human language, the Greek mind and the Greek 
tongue were available for the task ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Poyntz SANDERSON, 


8 Clarence Parade, Southsea. Hon. C.F, 





A MEMORIAL TO DR. PERCIVAL. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sirn,—May I ask the favour of a few lines in your columns 
to inform your readers that a fund is being raised in the 
Hereford diocese for the purpose of establishing a memorial 
to the late John Percival, D.D., the first Head-Master of 
Clifton College, afterwards successively President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Head-Master of Rugby School, and from 
1895 to 1917 Bishop of Hereford ? 

It has been resolved by the Committee to whom the 
execution of the project has been entrusted that the memorial 
shall take the form of, or at the least include, some repre- 
sentation of Bishop Percival’s features suitable to be placed 
in the Cathedral Church of Hereford. It is thought that 
many people outside the diocese may wish to be associated 
with the scheme. Subscriptions may be sent to myself or 
to Canon Bannister, Secretary of the Committee, at “The 
Cathedral Close, Hereford,” or direct to *“* The Bishop Percival 
Memorial Fund ” at the National Provincial and Union Bank 
of England, Hereford.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. WATERFIELD, Dean of Hereford. 

The Deanery, Hereford. 





THE CIRCULATION OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sir,—I can testify that your journal is highly appreciated in 
Northern Ireland, as I have been a subscriber for many years. 
I hand it on to two friends, and then post it to my son; it 
then goes to my brother in London, who posts it to another 
brother in Washington, who passes it on to his clergyman ; 





all express their enjoyment of it. The various interests which 
are dealt with in the paper—political, international, 
educational, religious and literary, are treated in a very 
sane and enlightened manner,—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. A. 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—For long years now the Spectator has been sent to me 
from Ireland—always welcomed on arrival, always read with 
real interest and pleasure, and then passed on to others, 
Ultimately it comes back to me when, the paper being good 
and thick, it ends its days as writing paper for Braille type 
in a home here for blind girls.—I am, Sir, &c., . 

Kieu Ning City, S. China. M. E. DaRtey. 





“HISTORICAL RECORD OF THE BUFFS.” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Siz,—With reference to my letter dated January 4th, and 
the notice in your number dated January 13th, will you be so 
good as to note a clerical error? The advance orders num- 
bered not 14,000, but 1,400. If I had secured the larger 
number the book would, of course, have been sold for far less.— 
I am, Sir, &c. F. W. Tomuinson, 
Hon, Sec. “ The Buffs History.” 
Historical Section (Military Branch), 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 
2 Cavendish Square, W.1. 





OBSCURE POETRY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Have you space for a quotation from Matthew Arnold’s 
‘“* Introduction” to the Poems of Wordsworth? Five and 
twenty years ago this criticism of poetry impressed me pro- 
foundly. I find the words no less striking when I read 
them to-day :— 

“Long ago, in speaking of Homer, I said that the noble and 
profound application of ideas to life is the most essential part of 
poetic greatness. I said that a great poet receives his distinctive 
character of superiority from his application, under the conditions 
immutably fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth, 
from his application, I say, to his subject, whatever it may be, of the 
ideas. ‘On man, on nature, and on human life,’ which he has 
Voltaire, with his signal acuteness, 
most truly remarked that ‘no nation has treated in poetry moral 
ideas with more energy and depth than the English nation.’ And 
he adds: ‘ There, it seems to me, is the great merit of the English 
poets.’ Voltaire does not mean by ‘treating in poetry moral ideas’ 
the composing moral and didactic poems ; that brings us but a very 
little way in poetry. He means just the same thing as was meant 
when I spoke above ‘ of the noble and profound application of ideas 
to life’; and he means the application of these ideas under the 
conditions fixed for us by the laws of poetic beauty and poctia 
truth ?” 

The whole essay on Wordsworth has always seemed to me 
one of the most illuminating pieces of criticism ever given 
by Arnold to the world. I have tried to give the key-note 
to it in my choice of a quotation. Let anyone fill the lungs 
of his mind with the pure air of that essay, and then, still 
invigorated by its fine atmosphere, read carefully the 
‘Promenade Sentimentale”’ or something like it. I fear 
that little of the heady effervescences of modern poetry would 
stand a test alike so sobering and so clarifying. Yet I feel 
honestly that the poets of this generation are, in their way, 
full of purpose. Only time will prove whether that purpose 
has sufficient vital force to emerge from its “ hairy husk ”’ 
and give us flowers for daily fragrance, fruits for lasting 
sustenance and delight.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BLANCHE WINDER. 

Graythwaite Manor, Grange-over-Sands. 


So many communications have been received on the subject 
of Miss Sitwell’s poem and our Literary Editor’s commentary 
that we have been forced, in this instance, to forgo our usual 
custom of publishing correspondence at length. The following 
selection from letters gives as fair a representation of readers’ 
opinions as is consistent with the method of quotation :— 

** My own attitude towards poetry is probably that of very 
many others. I read a poem. In it, perhaps, I ¢ome across 
a passage that is stimulating. It stirs me; it sets me thinking ; 
it clings to the memory. For example, in ‘ Terminology’ 
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(Spectator, December 30th, 1922) occurs the striking pro- 
nouncement :— 

‘Speech is most precious when the words we use 

Leap to an end the speaker did not choose.’ 
To me, therefore, *‘ Terminology’ is a fine poem. The pro- 
phetic poems of William Blake are absolutely valucless to 
anyone who does not approach them in this spirit. They are 
crowded with stimulating passages, therefore they are price- 
less, although as a whole they are unintelligible ; and I could 
prove, if I had space, that in places Blake himself had no idea 
what he was talking about. Yet in his prophetic books we 
are face to face with great poetry."—THomas Wriciir. 

‘An indefinable moral quality, true feeling, clear per- 
ception, accurate application of ideas to life is surely the hall- 
mark of a poet. Art has fallen on evil days. Ugliness and 
disease proclaim their right to be made immortal. Is not 
the poet’s function to create what is beautiful and noble, 
exquisite, elevated and serene ? Did not Lord Justice Bowa 
maintain that the end of poetry is not truth so Much as the 
truthful presentation of beauty ; and that authors are not 
bound to surprise truth in all her hiding-places ; for it is not 
the absence of costume but the presence of innocence which 
makes the Garden of Eden. Sir, I am not angry ; I am only 
grieved. For it is not with these lines, but with your heading 
* Poetry’ that my quarrel lies.’—Artuur R. DOLPHIN. 

“Do not the critics seem to forget that it is Professor 
Goose-cap speaking and not Miss Sitwell? True, lambs do 
not chew their cuds, but is it not just the sort of remark 
that would be made by a dry-as-dust old eccentric, so 
wrapped up in his own profession that he is almost daft 
as regards practical matters? Again, this same doddcring 
old gentleman, impelled by the sharp spring air to a flickering 
sentimentality, might well babble incoherent phrases such as 
the much quoted “ buds ” and “ cuds,” ** husk ” and ** musk” 
lines, out of the sheer desire for nonsensical gaiety, expressed 
in his queer, mad way. Miss Sitwell is no more to be 
eriticized for the professor’s statements than is Shakespeare 
for what he puts into the mouth of Ophelia.’—Mary E. 
JOHNSON. 








POETRY. 


THE VOICE OF STONE. 
No slow-wrought doors 
In carven portico 
Shield this poor ruin with defending art ; 
Across chill floors 
The winds of heaven blow 
Clutching the thin veils of my shrine apart. 
Though its light has fled 
Shriek on, insatiable, 
Tearing them yet with hard bright beaks of steel ; 
suests of the dead, 
Men, jackals, howl the knell 
Of that clear flame of love you cannot feel. 
Grey stone, cold stone, 
Death within Life I stand, 
Yet, if that sacred lamp unbroken lie, 
One shade alone 
From all earth’s shadow-land 
Might conjure fire therein, which should not die. 
James Bennett. 


CAT. 
wise cat—too wise in fact, 
Who many times small birds have tracked, 


O wiser, 


And, having tracked, have caught and ate, 
What means your slinking in at eight 


O'clock, O wise, wise cat, too wise ?—~ 

You know that there’s milk for you now: 
That's why you come and make your bow 
Each evening. ‘Tell me, cat, I pray, 

What do you all the live-long day ? 

Ah, you're too wise to tell me that, 

For you might get no milk, wise cat! 

J. R. B. (aged 16). 








THE THEATRE. 


ee 

““ ADVERTISING APRIL; OR, THE GIRL WuHo 
MADE THE SUNSHINE JEALOUS,” BY HER. 
BERT FARJEON AND HORACE HORSNELL, 
AT THE CRITERION THEATRE. 


Advertising April is a very amusing play wrongly described in 
its printed version as a comedy. It is a farce, but one which 
makes use of none of the usual well-worn machinery of farces, 
Almost any French farce would have been understood by 
Tutankhamen and will be comprehensible two thousand 
years hence. Advertising April is only of the present. 

Now, it is sometimes brought up as a criticism of a piece of 
artistic work that it is not “for all time.’ But unques- 
tionably the topical piece of work comes home more forcibly 
to its contemporaries than does the central and eternal, 
The gods are just. If you renounce past and future the 
present will be given you more abundantly: this is a play 
which makes fun of very real current absurdities. 

April Mawne is a film star, and her publicity is ably 
managed by her Press agent and husband, Mr. Edmund 
Hobart, an opportunist and a stupid but amusing vulgarian, 
whose methods are entertainingly satirized. In the throes of 
a struggle with a rival film star, known as * The Gasper,” 
Hobart, with the notion of a genuine divorce between himself 
and the star, goes beyond even April’s appetite for notoricty, 
In the end a reconciliation takes place. This is the outer skin 
of the plot. 

The main idea is that the leopard cannot change his spots. 
Once a “ people’s darling” always a people’s darling. It is 
no good for a young poct to fight his way through a forest of 
cameras and Press cuttings and try to make an artist out of 
a sts and very well and humorously this idea is set forth, 
without heaviness or pomposity. 

Miss Sybil Thorndike is April, and in the second and third 
acts was delightful, though I have rather a quarrel with her 
reading of the part. After all, the young poet, with his talk 
about bathing by moonlight in a forest pool, is a much worse 
sham than she is. April Mawne should have been made, I 
feel, a “* gamin,” a true vulgar child of Nature, very young 
and always generously assuming that tinsel paper is gold. 
She should also have had a slight Brixton accent (I mean the 
sort that willnot pass the test of ** Mr. Lowndes has thousands 
and thousands of brown hounds”). Our sympathies should 
have been with her as against both the men, one with his 
rather tiresome and robustious romantic aestheticism, and 
the other with his grotesque commercial opportunism. 

Miss Margaret Yarde, as Mrs. Trimmer, the large, comfortable 
dresser, was admirable. She is an actress who plays this 
sort of réle to perfection—every movement of her sewing hands 
or wisely nodded head is a pleasure. Mr. Lawrence Anderson 
was good as the young poet, the only badly observed char- 
acter in the piece. The young poet of the present day is not 
like that, except that he does frequently wear grey flannel 
trousers summer and winter. 

Miss Sybil Thorndike has the Criterion Theatre for only 
five weeks, but I cannot help thinking that so extremely 
amusing, so entirely topical, vivacious, and well acted a play 
will demand a much longer run than this. I sincercly hope so 
as I should like to see it again. TARN. 








THE PHOENIX SOCIETY—“ TIS PITTY SHEES 
A WHORE.”’ 

Tuk Phoenix Society's production of John Ford’s masterpiece, 
Tis Pilty Shees a Whore, at the beginning of this week, was 
one of their finest achievements. The quality of the acting 
was, on the whole, very high: that admirable actor, Mr. 
Jon Swinley, gave an exceedingly moving performance in 
the part of Giovanni, and Miss Moyna Macgill as Annabella 
showed herself keenly alive to the and 
qualities of the play. 

* Ford,” wrote Charles Lamb, “ was of the first order of 
poets. He sought for sublimity, not by parcels in metaphors 
or visible images, but directly where she has her full residence 
in the heart of man; in the 
greatest minds.” 
year 1631, 
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Dryden just born. The great period was already on the 
wane. "In the blank verse we feel already an approximation 
towards prose and, though it can still flash up into superb 
such as Annabella’s soliloquy and the exquisite 
her death-scene, the fire is dying out of it, and it 
appears rather as the decoration of a plain structure than as 
an organic part of a splendid design. But the instinct for 
the stage is still there, and that power in which the great 
Flizabethans excel of finding for the critical moment the 
phrase which overwhelms by its dazzling psychological 
truth—a phrase such as that terrified cry of the simpleton 
Bergetto as he lies stabbed in the arms of his friends : on Is 
this all my own bloo 1?” There is more, too: there is in 
Ford a power which many of the earlier dramatists (notably 
Marlowe) lacked, or at any rate preferred to subordinate and 
falsify in the interests of superficial dramatic effect—the 
power, that is, of psychological insight. ‘* This man,” says 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, ‘“ writes of women not as a dramatist 
nit as a lover, but as one who had searched intimately and 
felt with instinctive sympathy the fibres of their hearts. He 
was an analyst; he strained the limits of his art to the 
utmost ; he foreboded new ways of expression.” 

The play was performed in Mr. Norman Wilkinson's cus- 
tomary setting, and it was he who designed the beautiful 
costumes worn by the women, which were executed by 
Messrs. Fraser, Treleaven and Wilkinson, Ltd. M. A. 


and 


passage 3 


poetry of 





(The usual “* Recreations of London” will be found on page 196.) 


BOOKS. 


a 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Tue most interesting books appearing this week are, for the 
most part, of the more weighty kind. The eighth volume 
of the admirable Survey of London deals with the parish of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch. It consists of an historical intro- 
duction and notes by Sir James Bird, and a fine serics of 
drawings, photographs and architectural descriptions by 
Mr. G. Topham Forrest. The book is beautifully produced 
and is extremely interesting both historically and artistically. 

Another important publication is Professor Bury’s History 
of the Later Roman Empire, in two volumes. The first volume 
covers the Gothic Conquest of Western Europe, and the 
second the age of Justinian. It is a transitional period of 
extraordinary interest, which, owing to the curious tradition 
which regulates the teaching of history to the young, is a 
closed chapter to the average man and woman. 

Liverpool University continues its valuable contribution 
to archaeology by two new volumes in The Ancient World 





series—a History of Roman Religion, by Professor W. R. | 


Halliday, and Egypt and the Old Testament, by Professor 
T. Eric Peet. 

Mr. Alfred Marshall, whose Industry and Trade we reviewed 
at length at the time of its appearance, has a new book— 
Money, Credit and Commerce—which will interest economists. 

There are two new volumes in the International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method, both by the 
late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, F.R.S. Conflict and Dream was 
completed shortly before his death: Psychology and Politics 
consists of a series of essays and concludes with an article 
by Professor Elliot Smith on the ethnological speculations 
of Jung and Freud and an appreciation of Dr. Rivers’s 
psychological work by Dr. Myers. 

Attractive books of essays are The Handling of Words 
by the distinguished writer who is known as Vernon Lee and 
First Essays on Liierature by Mr. Edward Shanks, the poet, 
whose book includes articles on Samuel Butler, Barbellion, 
Mr. Masefield, Mr. Belloc, Mr. Wells, Mr. de la Mare, and Mr. 
John Freeman. The Coming Renaissance is a series of essays 
by three bishops, three professors, the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. 
Masterman, Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, and others. Dean Inge 
provides the necessary astringent in an introduction. 

Those who feel the need of an antidote to this strenuously 
intellectual fare may find it, in accordance with their taste, 
in one or other of the following. In Poems by Four Authors 
Messrs. J. R. Ackerley, A. Y. Campbell, E, L. Davison and 





F. H. Kendon have followed the excellent plan of composing 
between them a single volume. “ This volume,” an intro- 
ductory note explains, “ comprises four independent books 
of verse which the authors did not consider suitable for 
separate publication.” If that is not enough, a more drastic 
antidote may be found in Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s collection of 
short stories, Men, Maids and Mustard-Pot, and those who 
are almost past praying for may perhaps be galvanized 
back to a youthful and unsophisticated life by Mr. Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’s At the Earth’s Core, the wrapper of which 
alone is enough to shock us permanently out of intellec- 
tuality. 





DEFINITIONS.* 
Tuts is a very delightful book. I am obliged to say this, 
though it is quite opposed to all my predilections, all my safe 
and simple rules as to what makes a good book. It is packed 
much too full of good things. It is both gay and severe. At 
one and the same moment Mr. Canby is “ sly ” and frank— 
here the coquette of literature, there the downright hoyden, 
the country girl of the Intellectual Main Street. It is a 
fascinating, if a bewildering, almost breathless, mixture. But 
there is another quality in the book which is even more 
perturbing, though at the same time I admit extremely 
attractive. It deals with what the Hangman in Measure for 
Measure calis “ our mystery” in a way that will alarm the 
heart of every literary journalist in Fleet Street. After 
reading the essays “* A Prospectus for Criticism,’ ‘‘ The Race 
of Reviewers,’ ‘“‘The Sins of Reviewing,’ and “ Flat 
Prose,’”’ one feels as uncomfortable, as much found out and 
** exposed to view,” as a Roman matron after “ that horrid 
man” had smuggled himself into, and then given away, the 
mysteries of Bona Dea! It is really shocking to have all the 
doubts and difficulties of the profession, and all our little arts 
and dodges for getting over them, turned inside out and then 
left with the ugly, unfinished, untidy side showing shamefully. 

The “ gives-away”’ in the Reviewing Essays make one 
thoroughly uncomfortable, and will force such explanations 
from our matrons of both sexes as “ It oughtn’t to be allowed, 
indeed it oughtn’t”; ‘ Just fancy if this book were to get 
into the hands of young people !”’ ** What a scandal an enemy 
to literature could make of it if he wanted to be nasty,” 
** What Shaw might say of it is a horror to think of.” Ina 
word, many journalistic readers of the book will feel just as 
Mr. Pepys did when he read Robert Barclay’s Apology for 
the Quakers. He was so much upset by reading it that he 
declared the book ought not to have been published. As 
Stevenson pointed out, the trouble was that he felt that 
there was a considerable risk of his being ** converted ”’ by 
the Apology. But that was an appalling thought. If he got 
* religion’’ after this fashion, what would become of the 
fiddiing on the leads, the singing of ** Speak not of Swans ”’ 
with Mercer, the chambermaid, and all the other delights of 
life? It was a terrible, uninsurable risk, and it quite un- 
manned him to dwell on it. So when the journalistic reviewer 
reads this book and all the things it says about the duties of 
the writer, reviewer, and editor, he feels inclined to say, 
** Where shall I be if all these standards are enforced as to 
thought and style? I shall never be able to write after this. 
It simply means putting the shutters up, that is what it 
means! These deadly truths ought to be kept under lock and 
key like poisons. Mr. Canby is a traitor to his trade.” In fine, 
we get back to the old Shakesperean aphorism, * All which, 
sir, though I most powerfully and potently believe, yet I 
hold it not honesty to have it thus set down.” 

But, seriously, Mr. Canby’s book is a most admirable piece of 
criticism, good for all of us to read and ponder, and we are 
very grateful. Especially shou'd we thank him for not doing 
the schoolmaster too much, and for letting us feel all the time 
that he is the brother of the delinquent and fellow-sinner. If 
he stings us, one knows that he is also stinging himself. 
Besides, he has in him a touch of humour and of slightly sar- 
donic gaiety which acts like a true emollient. Take the 
following delightful passage from ‘** The Race of Reviewers” :— 
reviewing. In 


* As an author, I have a strong distaste for 
luxation, reviewing 


the creative mood of composition, or in weary r 
seems the most ungrateful of tasks. Nothing comes whole to ua 
reviewer. Half of every book must elude him, and the other half 
he must compress into snappy phrases. I watch him working 


© Definitions. By Henry Seidel Canby. London: Harcourt, brace and Vo, 
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upon that corpus, which so lately was a thing of life and movement 
—my book—and see that he cannot lift it ; that he must have some 
handhold to grip it by—my style or my supposed interest in the 
Socialist Party, or the fact that I am a professor or a Roman 
Catholic. Unless he can get some phrase that will explain the 
characters of my women, the length of my sentences, and the 
moral I so carefully hid in the last chapter, he is helpless. Some- 
times I find him running for a column without finding a gate to 
my mind, and then giving it up in mid-paragraph. Sometimes he 
ects inside, but dashes for the exit sign and is out before I know what 
he thinks. Sometimes he finds an idea to his liking, wraps up 
in it, and goes to sleep.” 

That is excellent. Here is another and neighbouring passage, 
which is full of zest :— 

“As a reviewer I must again confess, although as an editor I 
may bitterly regret the confession, that the passion for reviewing 
is almost inexplicable. Re@ewing has the primal curse of hard 
labor upon it. You must do two kinds of work at once, and be 
adequately rewarded for neither. First you must digest another 
man’s conception, assimilate his ideas, absorb his imagination. 
It is like eating a cold dinner on a full stomach.” 

Another extraordinarily interesting passage, and one which 
IT fear must be at the moment harassing the mind of my 
Literary Editor, is the attempt to hold the balance between 
catholicity in reviewing and selection—between trying to say 
something about every book and only picking out the really 
good books for notice. Here is Mr. Canby on the two methods, 
2 passage which, as will be seen, ends rather rashly in trust- 
ing “the intelligence of the reader.” I confess that I have my 
doubts as to the wisdom of this calling in of a new world to 
redress the balance of the old. 

“Ideally, then, the editors of a catholic review should have 
llefinite convictions, if flexible minds, established principles, if a 
wide latitude of application. But although a review may thus 
be made catholic, it cannot thus attain comprehensiveness. There 
ure too many books; too many branches upon the luxuriant tree 
of modern knowledge. No editorial group, no editorial staff, 
can survey the field competently unless they strictly delimit it by 
selection, and that means not to be comprehensive. Yet if the 
experts are to be called in, the good critics, the good scholars, 
the good scientists, until every book is reviewed by the writer 
best qualified to review it, then we must hope to attain truth by 
averages as the scientists do, rather than by dogmatic edict. For if 
it is difficult to guarantce in a few that sympathy with all earnest 
books which does not preclude rigid honesty in the application 
of firmly held principles, it is more difficult with the many. And 
if it is hard to exclude bias, inaccuracy, over-statement, and inade- 
quacy from the work even of a small and chosen group, it is still 
harder to be certain of complete competence if the net is thrown more 
widely. In fact, there is no absolute insurance against bad criticism 
except the intelligence of the reader. He must discount where 
discount is necessary, he must weight the authority of the reviewer, 
he must listen to the critic as the Protestant to his minister, willing 
to be instructed, but aware of the fallibility of man. Hence, a 
journal of comprehensive criticism must first select its reviewers 
with the greatest care and then print vouchers for their opinions, 
which will be the names of the reviewers. Hence, it must open 
its columns to rebuttals or qualifications, so that the reader may 
form his own conclusions as to the validity of the criticism, and, 
rfter he has read the book, judge its critics.” 

We have only one serious objection to this admirable 
untrussing of the humorous editor and reviewer, and that is 
in the following passage, or rather sentence : “ We are afilicted 
with that complex of democracy—a distrust of the best.” 
As a whole-souled Democrat I indignantly protest and deny. 
Why should poor Democracy be loaded up with such a flagrant 
crime as the distrust of the best ? If by Democracy you mean 
the majority—and if you don’t mean that I don’t know what 
you mean—what proof is there that the majority has any 
greater distrust of the best than the minority ? As a matter 
of fact, I hold minorities to be, on the whole, much less wide- 
minded and much more hide-bound than majorities. Carlyle 
misled the world when he said that the majorities were always 
wrong, and that it was the voice of the majorities which yelled 
* Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” It was nothing of the kind. 
It wassthe voice of cruel, hard-hearted, immobile Pharisees. 
The poor majority was bewildered; but that was all. That 
majorities are not very active I admit; but they never kick 
and scold and seream at things as the minorities do. It was 
not the heart of the American people which refused to recognize 
or even to tolerate Walt Whitman, but the coteries—the 
people who said, like the Royal Academicians in Charles 
Kceene’s drawing, “ Take it away! If this fellow’s right, 
we're all wrong.” 

It would be quite easy to go on all day and all night reviewing 
Mr. Canby’s stimulating and suggestive book. But, after all, 


the worst and most useless thing in the world is a long review. 
It carries with it Bacon’s cynical description of Kings’ speeches, 
He did not want Kings to upset the world by epigrams and 





ra 
“* slogans,” and therefore forbade them making short speeches, 
He had, however, little objection to long harangues because 
they were tiresome things and little noted. All the come 
we must find an inch or two in which to record the fact that 
Mr. Canby has the real sense of literature in him and, when 
he is not making us uncomfortable on the professional side 
can be a delightful critic. His article on Conrad and Melyil, 
is not only thoroughly good reading, but very illuminating. 
He hits off the difference between the two men absolutely 
when he says that Conrad has remained much more of a Slay 
than he or any of us have been willing to admit, and then he 
goes on to tell a story which really opens a window into the 
Slav mind and the Slav way of living and thinking. «4 
friend of mine, married to a Slav, told me of her husband, 
how, with his cab at the door, and dinner waiting somewhere, 
he would sit brooding (so he said) over the wrongs of his race, 
It is dangerous to generalize in racial characteristics, but no 
one will dispute a tendency to brood as a characteristic of the 
Slav.” Next Mr. Canby tells us how Henry James, though 
he was so patient and minute an analyst, did not brood, 
“ His mind was Occidental. He wished to know why the 
wheels went round.” This distinction between brooding 
and microscopic examination is admirable. Our only quarrel, 
indeed, with this essay is that Mr. Canby does not speak 
quite highly enough of Melville and his prose. No doubt 
it is uncritical of me, but, all the same, I do like to see the 
brazen trumpet blown in front of the great verbal artificer 
who sailed the South Pacific. 

We have left to the last the perfectly gorgeous chapter 
* Flat Prose.” One feels inclined to say of it the sort of 
things that Charles Lamb said about Walter Savage Landor’s 
poem, ** Rose Aylmer.” He said he lived upon it for six 
weeks. I shall live upon “ Flat Prose” probably for six 
months and maybe for six years. 

I wish I could dwell upon the knocks, or rather half-knocks, 
that Mr. Canby gives to what he calls ** flat, colourless prose.” 
But Icannot. I have only space to note that, like Dr. South, 
when he begins to write about “ plainness of speech” and 
«* the fatal imposture of words ” and so on, he falls into the 
position of the lady analysed by Congreve. ‘ She is the thing 
that she despises.”” He professes to despise artful prose, and 
then sets off full gallop down that flowery and fascinating road. 
Well! Well! Understanding the written word is a terribly 
difficult business, and being of an entirely uncritical nature 
I sometimes feel inclined to say that I am 

** Contented if I may enjoy, 

The things that others understand.’ 
Yet after all I realize that this is a weak, cowardly, almost 
criminal act of self-indulgence and that I ought to play the 
man, pull myself together, and wrestle with the meanings of 
things and what somebedy in Macbeth calls ‘‘ understood 
relations,” a dreadful and dangerous “* advance agent” dive 
after Einstein. The fact is, I yield almost instantly to the 
hypnosis of beautiful verse or the enchantments of rhythmical 
prose. Iam “ off” long before I begin to ask myself what it 
means. I daresay I shall be hanged for it in some future life 
or in that past upside down which we call the future, but till 
the scaffold is in sight I mean to enjoy myself. 

J. Sr. Lor Srraciey. 


? 





THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION.* 

Ir is not unusual, after reading an able book advocating some 
special reform, to feel for an hour or two that here we have the 
solution for almost every social problem. After reading Mr. 
Harold Cox’s book this feeling does not, as in many cases, 
wear off. The conviction that what he is advocating is the cure 
for a great many problems intensifies and persists. The evils 
with which he deals are not primarily those of the mind or 0! 
the spirit, but the inconveniences and miseries of our pre ssing, 
everyday, unrelenting human affairs. In the Problem 
Population we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that most 
of the economic and social evils which beset us at the momet 
are evils due to over-population. 

To take 


a few examples: A large number 0! 


very 


new houses have been built, but people are still living 
-. | Y 
made up 


in slums because these new houses have not 





cing 


for the increase in population. Our population is increas! 
By Harold Cox. 





* The Problem of Population, London; Jonathan Cape. 
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every year by large numbers. Therefore, in spite of cheap 
and swift transport, getting out of the city is becoming 
more difficult for the poor man who needs it most. The 
town is spreading all over the tracts of country that lie 
round such cities as Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds and London, 
and a dreadful crop of bungalows is growing up. You must 
spend both time and money in getting out of London ; a poor 
man cannot do it in his half-day holiday. Our hospitals are 
as overcrowded as our tramcars or as our labour market. You 
cannot get work, you cannot get a seat, if you are ill you 
cannot get a bed in a hospital. One teacher in an elementary 
school has to attempt to teach from forty to sixty children. 
There are too many of us. Yet not so long ago there were 
complaints that the birth-rate per thousand was decreas- 
ing, but, as Mr. Cox shows, the actual number of births was 
higher than ever, for we are dealing here with the law of 
arithmetical progression. That is what makes the situation 
so alarming. Men are not Ford cars; mass production is far 
from helping the human being. Men are intricate subtle 
beings. We are all of us anxious to tighten up, not, perhaps, so 
much the legislation as the social conscience in regard to infant 
and child welfare. A chiid is a valuable and precious creature. 
We want infants to be more carefully and more scientifically 
tended ; we want children to be more intelligently brought up ; 
we want out young people more thoroughly, more inspiringly 
taught ; we want the whole of our people to live in such 
surroundings that a civilized existence is possible to them. It 
ought to be considered wicked and unforgivable rather than 





inevitable to neglect an infant, to provide for a child of five or | 


six nowhere but a dirty street to play in, to teach boys and 
girls four to five dozen at a time. We rarely develop human 
beings, either physically or mentally, as we know they can be 
developed. But what can we do? We realize the defects in 
the workings of our homes and our schools, we know that the 
young person going into business is up against a real struggle 
for existence. But of England De Quincey’s dreadful sentence 


about the Chinese is now true, ‘* Man is a weed in that region.” | 
We do not take human beings seriously because we have not | 
So . | 


yet assimilated the new morality. 


“A duty rests upon every man to refrain from bringing new 


beings into the world unless he can make reasonable provision for | 


their maintenance.” 


But what if the discomforts of living in this overcrowded | 


world are great? It is, of course, pleasant to imagine the 
delights of the open spaces that might be made near where 
the Mile End Road welters and seethes, to picture the extra 


happiness of the city dweller living in a town shrunk to a 
reasonable size, where a man could exercise himself in some | 


green space, or get into his electric, train with a prospect of 
reaching real country for a summer evening. Pleasant, 
too, it is to think that if we could limit our population there 
would be some chance of the good things of this world—the 


humbler luxuries, turkeys, perambulators with hoods, straw- | 


berries, silks and hot-water—teally going round. 

3ut these material delights are not enough. Mr. Cox is 
quite right in not so much emphasizing the extra prosperity 
which he believes a decrease in the population would bring, 
but in laying weight on the moral and intellectual side of the 
question. Does our big population help here in any way ? 
On the contrary. A moment’s visualization of a family 
group will prove it :— 

“If the ordinary man and woman are to win sufficient freedom 
from the drudgery of routine industry, sufficient leisure for the 
education and cultivation of the taste and interests which enrich 
personality and raise the value of life, this can only be obtained on 
condition of some limitation of the number of mouths to be fed and 
bodies to be clothed and housed.” 

This is an understatement of the case. The question as it 
first of all affects women is hardly touched upon. But there 
remains a question, perhaps the most important, to be dis- 
cussed before the reader can accept Mr. Cox’s solution. Must 
all these benefits be bought at the cost of wrong, immoral, or 
degrading actions? In our opinion there is nothing wrong 
about the practice of birth control, though we are not for the 
moment, perhaps, prepared to go so far as Mr. Harold Cox 
and affirm that the ascetic impulse which is at the bottom of 
most theological denunciations of birth control is actually 
immoral. Yet we hold that in the matter of parenthood there 
is no question that the moral obligation ig on the other side. 
The use of contraceptives is not immoral. It is immoral 








for parents to bring into the world children who are (1) un- 
wanted ; (2) likely to suffer from some hereditary disease ; 
(3) beyond the number whom the parents can reasonably 
expect to support till the completion of their education. 
The love of children, the acts of self-sacrifice necessary to 
their care and nurture, the sacred relation between parents 
and their offspring, between brothers and sisters, are the 
noblest things in the world and bring with them an enlighten: 
ment and a joy that nothing else can. But these best gifts 
become a mockery, a pretence, or a poignant grief without a 
remedy when the parent cannot do justice to the child, cannot 
meet its requirements, cannot find it room enough in which to 
be, we will not say happy, but even healthy. We condemn 
cruelty to children, but where is there a cruelty so terrible 
as that which condemns a child to the life in death of the slums ? 
But the slums are the outcome of over-population. It is 
idle to say that the mass of parents among the professional 
class who practise birth control are selfish and luxurious. 
They are the most continent class in the widest sense, the 
most self-sacrificing, the most humane, the best lovers of 
their country. We talk of race suicide! But this supreme 
evil will come from hungry generations that tread each other 
down, not from a population sound in body and mind and 
trained to raise, not to dilute and deprave, the human stock 





BRITISH MERCHANT SHIPPING.* 

Ir has often been complained that the officers and crews of 
our merchant navy and the administrative staffs on land 
who are responsible for the management seldom come together, 
and know little about one another’s lives. This book, by an 
experienced manager of shipping, gives the two classes the 
opportunity of meeting in its pages. The essentials of what 
both classes have to do are sufficiently described. If the ship 
herself is a sentimental link between the two it is hardly a 
practical one. As Mr. Jones says, the office staff do not 
gencrally go on board, and though the captains come to the 
office to report the officers, as a body, remain unknown. Yet 
both sides are working for the same firm; their fortunes and 
their families are dependent upon the results of the same 
voyages and on the safety of the same vessels. 

The shipping clerk, harassed by figures and desperately 
trying to overtake arrears in a rush of trade, may enviously 
picture to himself the officer on the bridge passing serenely 
through empty tropic seas and hardly knowing how to fill in 
his spare time ; while the officer on the bridge battling against 
gigantic seas, cut to the bone by chilling gales, or perhaps 
anxiously peering into an impenetrable veil of snow or fog, 
may enviously think of the shipping clerk with his snug 
shore-berth, his warmth and comfort and his regular hours. 
Therefore the least we can say about this well-informed book 
is that both sides ought to read it. 

In reading Mr. Jones’s survey of the history of our mercantile 
marine we found it interesting to reflect why America, which 
has, from time to time, taught us much about the building and 
handling of ships—and of yachts, too—should on the whole be 
far behind us in the successful development of merchant 
shipping. It is sametimes said that Americans are not brought 
naturally into acquaintance with the sea as we islanders are. 
Nevertheless, the Atlantic and Pacific sea-boards of America 
are tremendously long. Even if all those Americans who live 
comparatively far inland might be expected to avoid the sea 
as an occupation there must be plenty who have lived all their 
lives within sight and sound of the sea. Again, though it is 
true that to be an efficient seaman in a “ wind-jammer ”’ it is 
necessary to have been brought up to the trade from youth, 
the same thing cannot be said of the service in steamships. 
When the Germans decided to create a navy they took to the 
sea artificially, as it were, but they became highly efficient, 
as even their worst enemies must acknowledge. 

Quite other reasons than a natural disinclination or want of 
aptitude for the sea are probably the real ones for the compara- 
tive American failure. The largeness of the undeveloped 
parts of America is, no doubt, one reason; men found more 
lucrative opportunities on land without troubling to look 
farther ; they had no need to drift to sea. When the British 
had firmly established themselves as the ocean carriers of 
the world it was obviously a less “ paying proposition” to 
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challenge that supremacy than to make use of the easier open- 
ings which still remained. To challenge our supremacy would 
have meant switching off other trades in order deliberately 
to build up a great shipbuilding industry, and Great Britain 
had already taken a very long start at that work. Yet another 
reason was that Free Trade almost compelled us to be great 
carriers and America was under no such compulsion. During 
the Great War, of course, America was obliged to create 
shipbuilding yards and to produce ships by the thousand. She 
did it, but she did not do it extremely well. Her Government 
is now encumbered with a merchant navy which is more of 2 
anxiety and a source of loss than a pride and a profit. The 
shipping laws of America have always stood in the way of the 
creation of a merchant navy in ordinary times. 

But that Americans could build and handle ships to admira- 
tion if they seriously wanted to do so is proved by their 
history. They led the world in the building of clipper ships, 
those majestic sailing vessels which would cross the world at 
about the same average speed as is now achieved by tramp 
ships under steam. Their handling of their sailing ships of 
war in the War of Independence is famous. So is the invention 
of the first turret ship, the ‘ Monitor,’ in the American Civil 
War—the ship from which all modern navies derive their 
form. Americans also have to their credit the early develop- 
ment of submarines. We Englishmen are not specially 
inventive, but when inventions appear elsewhere we seize 
upon them, improve them and become, so to speak, their 
second authors. Mr. Jones says :— 

“The old bluff-bowed East Indiaman had had its day when 
the United States, now freed from war, intreduced on the sea 
ships with clipper bows that cleft the waves instead of hitting 
them and retarding the passage of the hull through the water. 
Vhe marine architects in America threw convention still further 
to the winds by modifying the design of the stern in such a way 
that, instead of squatting and holding the dead water, the ship 
slid through it cleanly with a minimum of resistance. The one 
object of the American designer was to build a ship that should 
sail every other craft off the seas, and so obtain the maximum 
of trade-carrying. Besides the improvement in bow and stern, 
the Americans lengthened the ship until she became five or six 
times longer than her breadth, against four times the beam in 
the case of the East India Company’s ships. This gave an oppor- 
tunity of adding a fourth mast to the ship and of carrying more 
sails. The sails themselves were improved in cut. In exact 
contradistinction to the East Indiamen, these Amcrican ships 
did not reef down in anticipation of the gale that was to follow 
hours afterwards, but took in sail reluctantly. The part played 
by the American clippers during the period between the close 
of the Napoleonic Wars and the beginning of the American Civil 
War is one of vast importance in the development of the sailing 
ship. Even when steamers began to cross the Atlantic in 1840 
these wonderful clippers were able to cross in about a fortnight.” 

Coming to more modern times, Mr. Jones very justifiably 
points out the comfort which is provided by the great steamship 
lines, even for steerage passengers. The beneficent changes 
are taken as a matter of course by the traveller, and no doubt 
it is the prescriptive right of all of us, both by sea and land, to 
grumble ; all the same, not enough note has been taken of the 
reasonable amount of space, the cleanness, the warmth, the 
eflicient sanitation and the varied and wholesome food which 
are now provided for every passenger in a great liner, and even 
in what are technically called emigrant ships. The change is 
even greater than that which has come about within the past 
generation on our railways. To-day, the third-class passenger 
by railway instead of sitting, as he would have done twenty-five 
years ago, on a hard, narrow seat with a rug round his legs to 
protect himself against the piercing cold now sits upon a 
cushioned seat in a carriage in which steam heat is laid on, 
Let us quote a passage from the Report of a Parliamentary 
Committee in the “forties of last century, which shows what 
the conditions in emigrant ships used to be :— 

“Tt was scarcely possible to induce the passengers to sweep the 
decks after the meals or to be decent in respect of ordinary personal 
cleanliness ; in many cases, in bad weather, they would not go 
on deck, as their health suffered so much that their strength was 
gone and they had not the power to help themselves. Hence 
the “tween decks were like a loathsome dungeon. When the 
hatchways were opened, under which the people were stowed, 
the steam rose and the stench was like that from a pen of pigs. 
The few beds they had were in a dreadful state, for the straw, 
once wet with sea water, soon rotted. At that time the passengers 
were expected to cook for themselves and from their being unable 
to do this, owing to either ignorance or sea-sickness, the greatest 
suffering arose. Thus, though provisions might be abundant, 


the emigrants would be half starved.” 
The reader who wants to inform himself about the most 
vomantie of our trades can learn in this book about the origin 





—— 
of tonnage, about the proper methods of storing cargo, about 
the doctrines and practice of the rival schools for securing 
safety at sea, and much else. We have really only one con. 
plaint ; Mr. Jones ought to be more respectful to his professioy 
than to call a ship a boat. 





CULINARY HONOUR.* 

Tue English are reproached in foreign countries with making, 
under the name of coffee, a most villainous and painful black 
broth. We will not take care to buy the berry newly roasted, 
we will not grind it in small quantities immediately beforg 
use, and, worst horror of all, we kecp to the traditional method 
of putting ground coffee in a pan and boiling it. Mr. Ukers 
has been seventeen years in gathering the material for hig 
treatise. He has had an army of research workers in the 
principal museums and libraries of Europe ; and he can now 
speak with authority upon everything connected with coffee, 
A man who has read his book will no longer be able to plead 
ignorance ; if he still prefers an unwholesome, odourless, 
thick and bitter decoction, then he is plainly convicted of 
perversion in taste, and we must look to the younger generation 
to restore our country’s good name. 

The book is well written, well printed and profusely illus- 
trated. The price puts it beyond the means of an ordinary 
householder, but we wish that a chained copy could be set in 
all places of general concourse. Coffee has a large part in the 
enjoyment of life, and for most people could, without evil 
effects, have a much larger part. The King of the Belgians, 
we learn, takes a cup of coffee before breakfast, after breakfast, 
at his noon-day meal, in the afternoon, after dinner, and again 
in the evening. Most readers will be interested mainly in 
Mr. Ukers’s account of the history and literature of coffee, and 
in his rules for its preparation. It was first reported in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century, and was then said to be a warm 
water “which will soon intoxicate the braine like our metheg- 
lin” ; but already in the early seventeenth century coffee- 
houses were being erected and the drink was recommended 
as fortifying the heat of the stomach, making the heart light- 
some, and curing the stone, all running humours, hypochon- 
dria, consumption, dropsy, seurvy, gout and the king’s evil. 
Broadsides were written for and against its use. The first 
notable one was published in 1663, and began :— 

“For men and Christians to turn Turks and think 
T’excuse their crime because ‘tis in their drink 
Is more than magic, and does plainly tell 
Coffee’s extraction has its heart from hell. 
Pure English Apes! Ye may for ought I know, 
Would it but mode, learn to cat Spiders too.” 
. 
It was defended as vigorously in A Brief Description cf the 
Excellent Virtues of that Sober and Wholesome Drink, called 
Coffee, whose author says :— 
““When the sweet Poison of the treacherous Grape, 
Had Acted on the world a General Rape ; 
Drowning our very Reason and our Souls 
In such deep Seas of large o’reflowing Bowls, 
Then Heaven in Pity, to Effect our Cure 
And stop the Raging of the Calenture, 


First sent amongst us this All-healing- Berry, 
At once to make us both Sober and Merry.” 


Swift, Pope, Cowper and Lamb were fervent in the praise 
of coffee ; Leigh Hunt, as we should expect, was rapturous. 
To prepare coffee well needs no claborate instruments 
and no additional labour ; but there must be some knowledge 
of the requisites of good coffee. The valuable components of 
coffee are its volatile aromatic oils. These are produced when 
the coffee is roasted and set free when it is ground. It is 
advisable in grinding coffee to break up the berry in fragments 
as small as possible in order that the oils may immediately 
be taken up into the water. If water is left for some time on 
the grounds it absorbs other and less desirable compounds 
and the oils evaporate ; thus the coffee becomes sour and 
muddy. The best coffee is made neither by decoction (that 
is, by boiling) nor by infusion (that is. by letting the hot wate: 
stand on the grounds), but by some method of filtration. 
The easiest method of filtering is to pour the boiling, or almost 
boiling, water through a muslin bag containing the coffee- 
grounds. It is important that the water should be poured 
through only once. Mr. Ukers’s own blend is composed of 





: and Coffee Trade 


* All About Coffee. By William H. Ukers. New York: The T 
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_—_ 
half Medellin Bogota, one quarter Mandheling Java and one 


yarter Mocha. Most connoisseurs still cling to the good old 
blend of two-thirds Java to one-third Mocha, 





cSARLY SOURCES OF SCOTTISH HISTORY.* 


Lorp BALFOUR said the other day in a Gifford Lecture that 
+ was well to know “ how slender were the foundations on 
«hich most imposing philosophic structures were reared.” 
yz, Alan Anderson’s very valuable new work on the early 
~ources of Scottish history certainly shows how exiguous fs 
the evidence on which ingenious scholars have based their 
jreumstantial histories of Scotland up to, say, the eleventh 
niury. Andrew Lang, at whom the professors look askance, 
honestly admitted that the evolution of early Scotland must 
main obscure, for lack of information, but his rivals have 


for the most part been less frank and less cautious. Mr. 
\nderson’s scholarly book confirms Lang’s opinion. Mr. 


tnderson, in 1908, produced an excellent compilation of 
Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers up to the death of 
Alexander III., and he has now collected all the other early 
references, from Scottish, Norse, Icelandic, Welsh, Irish, 
and Continental sources, with a most elaborate commentary 
which will be indispensable to all serious students. Mr. 
{nderson arranges the materials chronologically, so that by 
consulting the two books the reader has before him virtually 
J] that is known in regard to any particular event or period, 
nasmuch as charter evidence, apart from annals, scarcely 
xists for the early history of Scotland. As Western Scotland 
—Dalriada as it was then called—was colonized by Scots from 
Ireland, and there was close intercourse between the two 
countries, the Irish annalists are for the first few centuries 
the best authorities for Scottish affairs and have been carefully 
studied by Mr. Anderson. They record tersely the inter- 
minable wars between the Scots and the Picts. Adamnan’s 
charming life of Columba is the one literary masterpiece that 
riieves the tedium of these dreary chronicles. It is to be 
noted that all Mr. Anderson’s researches throw little new light 
ithe union of the Picts and Scots under Kenneth MacAlIpin 
in 844, which all the text-books glibly describe. The various 
«counts, however, suggest that Kenneth brought about the 
“union” by a wholesale slaughter of the Picts, who had 
already been weakened by defeat at the hands of the Danes. 
When the Picts had been disposed of, the Northmen became 
increasingly dangerous both to the Scots and the Irish, and 
ventually formed settlements in both countries. This was 
fortunate in many ways, and not least because for the next 
few centuries the admirable Norse and Icelandic sagas throw 
much light on Scottish and Irish history. We may draw 
ittention, for instance, to the romantic story of the battle of 
Vin-heath, ‘in or about the year 926, from Egil’s Saga ; it 
may not be true that Acthelstan with Norse mercenaries 
defeated a Scottish army, as the saga-writer says, but the 
pisode is most vividly described. Then, again, there is the 
spirited Norse account of the battle of Largs in 1263, when 
liakon’s men landed from their storm-bound ships and fought 
m the beach with the Norman-Sccttish knights and their 
archers and axemen. The saga-writer does not admit that 
it was a defeat for Hakon, as the Scots said, but claims, 
probably with justice, that Hakon achieved his main purpose 
by re-establishing Norse dominion over all, or nearly all, the 
Western isles, from Bute and Arran northwards. The sagas 
ind a few native productions like the English Prior Turgot’s 
life of Queen Margaret make the second of Mr. Anderson’s 
massive volumes far more interesting than the first. The true 
story of Macbeth remains obscure. It is reasonably certain 
that he had a better claim to the throne than Duncan, whom 
he slew. Both the rivals claimed descent in the female line 
from Kenneth MacAlpin, and Gruoch, Macbeth’s wife, was 
4 direct descendant of Kenneth. Whether the house of 
Moray, to which Macbeth belonged, represented the Celtic 
element in the population as opposed to the Anglicizing 
tendencies of Duncan and his son must remain uncertain. It 
's known, however, that Macbeth, after reigning seventeen 
years, was only overthrown by an English expedition, and 
that after the victory the English claims to overlordship 
were pressed with more vigour than before. We have said 
tnough to show that everyone who is interested in early 


Scottish history must consult Mr. Andcrson’s great work. 
It is excellently printed and indexed. The Carnegie Trust 
has done well to assist the author in publishing a book that 
will be of lasting value. 





CONCERTS AT THE FRONT.* 


DISTANCE casts the glamour of romance over the wandering 
singers of the Middle Ages, but if the truth were known it 
would probably be found that their work was as arduous 
and as full of petty miseries as that of their descendants of 
the War years. In one respect the moderns have the better 
of them, for their job was not undertaken out of self-interest 
and they had the certainty of the great good they were doing 
to carry them through the most fatiguing round of 
performances. Their self-imposed duties were indeed of the 
severest, and it is easy to agree with Miss Ashwell that men 
medically unfit and over military age found it a greater strain 
than they could bear for long. Often three concerts were given 
in the day, which is a trying ordeal under the best of cireum- 
stances, but when the places of performance are separated 
by war-time roads or tracks, when transport is simply the 
best that can be spared from more urgent purposes, when 
dressing-rooms are indescribable or non-existent, and the 
poor actors themselves have snatched fitful sleep in the most 
primitive of accommodation, it becomes even heroical to 
present that smiling mask to the weary men hungry for 
music and entertainment. At one time in his tour a modern 
troubadour had played “ 24,800 songs and pieces, making an 
average of about 50 a day,” and directed and organized his 
party into the bargain. 

<xtracts from letters and diaries describe the work done in 
Malta, Egypt and Palestine under conditions of greater diffli- 
culty, if possible, than those of France. Miss Ashwell’s 
personal experience was confined to the French front, and she 
records with vigour her experiences, moving or amusing, 
among the widely varied audiences with whom she came in 
contact. It is not the least important chapter in the history 
of the War, and we have no doubt that when wars are suffi- 
ciently well organized each army will have its Entertainment 
Corps—probably under control of the R.A.M.C. (therapeutic 
psychology section). 

There is another chapter which is not likely ever to be 
written because the materials were so soon scattered and 
left no record. In the later years of the War the divisions and 
smaller units formed entertainment parties of their own, 
which were able to function in circumstances prohibitive to 
civilians. These were frequently admirable, and the refer- 
ence in this book to a single one of them which was apparently 
remarkable for its coarseness is unfair if it suggests that the 
general tone of these was licentious. Most of them would 
have been voted goody-goody in the West End. 

Danger was added to hardship for many of the Lena 
Ashwell parties, and some performed quite close to the front 
line, though women were naturally not allowed with these. 
But we remember with pleasure a concert given by a mixed 
party at St. Pol in late March,1918. At that time the Germans 
were bombing the railway station by day, testing, with very 
fair success, a long-range gun on the church in the square, 
and brightening our evenings with air-raids on the dumps 
surrounding the hospital. For the courage which faced these 
dangers and the skill which organized it no praise could be 
extravagant, 








POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S ‘‘SELECTED POEMS.’’t 

I am tempted in considering Mr. Maseficld’s poems on this 
occasion to write of him in reference to the interesting and 
entertaining discussion which has been caused by a poem 
of Miss Sitwell’s and an article of mine. But though it is 
legitimate to say that Mr. Masefield is a good example of 
clarity, it would in reality be to warp our judgment of his 
work to consider him as the modern apostle of clear writing. 
His clearness is incidental—a manifestation of his whole way of 
looking at men and things. I must resist, on this occasion, 
the temptation of joining in the fray by using Mr. Masefield 
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as an example of limpidity. He is clear because he loves 
narrative and movement and material things on their own 
account, not because he approves of clarity. 

It is with a feeling that a rather momentous issue is to be 
decided that we take up for the first time the selected poems of 
any writer for whose work we care. Mr. Masefield’s work 
more than that of any modern writer is modified by the fact 
of selection because the actual bulk of his poetic output so 
much exceeds that of any living poet. His failures are often 
so fantastically bad that, divorced from the respect-inspiring 
main bulk of his work, they might well shock the reader more 
than usual. But to my mind Mr. Maseficld comes exceedingly 
well out of the ordeal of selection. The choice of poems was 
presumably made by the author himself, and in the main it 
has been very wisely exercised. It is interesting to have the 
early work from Salt Water Ballads and Poems and Ballads 
even if, in view of Mr. Masefield’s later work, they do not 
seem very impressive. I am glad that selections from the 
long narrative poems have been included, and though these 
have been well made on the whole, it seems a pity that the 
climax of Dauber has been left out, together with most 
of the beautiful epilogue. But there was very likely good 
reason for this; no one who has not tried can realize how 
difficult it can be to make coherent extracts from a narrative 
poem. I do not mean coherent as to plot, but extracts which 
are intrinsically and not relatively effective. The choice is 
excellent from The Daffodil Fields, but I am very sorry that 
what is with very many people a favourite passage from The 
Everlasting Mercy has been left out. We are given “ Ships,” 
* The Wanderer,” ‘“ August, 1914,” and * The Poems from 
the Portuguese,” which, though not particularly interesting 
at first, a good many people are gradually finding attractive. 
There are a number of extracts from Reynard the Fox and, 
strangely enough, a long piece from the execrable beginning 
of Enslaved, and not a word of the wonderful account of the 
sea-thundering cave where the Caliph’s slaves are chained. 
Iam glad that Mr. Masefield has chosen * The Iiounds of Hell ” 
to represent his ballads rather than ** Cap on Head,” though 
both are good. 

The selections from Esther, now that in this book they have 
got quite away from Racine and his very different range of 
excellence, seem very good, and we can well understand the 
enthusiasm of many of those who saw the play acted. Actually 
the point of relative effectiveness is very well illustrated here. 
In its place the haunting scene was as much lost as a rose 
window in a severe Palladian facade. Now we see that in 
itself it was a beautiful piece of work. 

A. WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 








FICTION. 


THE BRIARY BUSH.* 

Ir is difficult for a contemporary to come to any absolute 
conclusion about the merits of so extremely topical a book as 
Mr. Floyd Dell’s Briary Bush. The book is concerned with 
the problems of a set of modern young people in Chicago— 
writers, artists and journalists. To those who know anything 
of the life of young men and women of the present day it will 
be of quite special interest, for it is written with a great deal 
of insight and a transparent candour. The theories by which 
such young people are trying to live their lives are not idealized, 
nor are the forces of reaction. We have said that the scene 
of the book is laid in Chicago, and the reader who has studied 
the same sort of phenomenon in London will notice that the 
scene could not be shifted to Bloomsbury without distinct 
modification. 

It is difficult to lay one’s finger on the source of this trans- 
atlantic difference, for it is a subtle one. As the lives of the 
“moderns” and Bohemians are, generally speaking, negative 
reactions to environment, perhaps it would be easiest to express 
this difference in the terms of the life against which it is 
reacting. The forces of worldliness and of convention in 
England, then, are much gentler, much more mature, much 
Iess grotesque, much more insidious than those in America. 
From such forces it will be obvious that the reaction will be 
rather different. 
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The Briary Bush is a sequel to Mr. Floyd Dell’s Mooneay 
a book which attracted considerable attention a little whil, 
ago, and is the story of a modern marriage. The yy : 
man and woman who contract this union have both eon? 
from simple and extremely pedestrian homes. The ia 
Rose-Anne, has seen her mother’s domesticity and the lum. 
drum circumstances of life in a small town spoil her father’; 
chances. He who might have been a very fine writer has been 
pressed and pushed by everyday things till first-rate Creative 
work became impossible to him. He is a clergyman, and jy, 
settled down to a sweet-tempered, cynical impotence with . 
power of producing anything beyond a weekly sermon Which 
is above the heads of his parishioners. Rose-Anne dete, 
mines that she will never play the dulling domestic part thy 
her mother has played or see that quizzical light in her father’ 
eyes which seems to say ‘“* women are all alike.” 

The young man whom she marries—Felix—is, like jy 
father, a writer, and Rose-Anne is determined that there ghyil 
be no repetition of the family history. The marriage shy) 
be a true partnership. There shall be no “ home” with , 
big “ H,” for which money must be got at any sacrifice of 
artistic honesty. They will tell each other everything, by 
they will never ask each other questions or be a tie to op 
another. This modern marriage ideal they set out to iy 
amid a circle of admiring and inquisitive friends. Ty 
history of the marriage and of how Reality—the briary hy) 
of the old song that * pricks my heart so ssre ’—gets they 
at last is the theme of the book. It is a book which will } 
valued chiefly by those who are facing the same problems 4 
Rose-Anne and Felix Fay. 

It can best, perhaps, be judged as a work of art, and not x 
a pamphlet, by an older generation, whose problems are j 
longer urgent and whose dilemmas must have manifeste) 
themselves a little differently. But similar problems hay 
always presented themselves to artists of all sorts and al 
ages, and have led to controversies with which we are 4 
familiar. By those who have no knowledge of this recurreat 
dilemma the book will probably be viewed with consideral) 
disapproval. Into the rightness or the wrongness of tha 
disapproval we do not propose to enter here. It is enous) 
to say that such problems are being faced to-day not on! 
in this city, but in many cities all through England an! 
America, and that, whether we view the attitude of min 
portrayed with approval or disapproval, Mr. Floyd Del 
Briary Bush constitutes a valuable piece of evidence. We m 
remind Mr. Floyd Dell’s English readers once more th 
they will not find exact, but only approximate, paralk 
in England, and that the inexactness of detail should nt 
blind them to the charm, delicacy and balance of a deep) 
moving and interesting story. 

THE GODDESS THAT GREW UP. By Anthony 
Ludovici. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ludovici is 
agile modern psychologist, but the loose archaism of bi 
style is almost too enveloping a bushel for his talents. Th 
novel is a clever study of possessive paternity : Peter Oliver, 
a robust man wedded to an invalid of etherealistic tendencies, 
turns the whole force of his jealous love on to the person of 
Basilia, his spirited and beautiful daughter. It is an inter 
esting and unusual subject, and though he makes a seriou 
mistake in not differentiating his characters carly enougl 
Mr. Ludovici’s method of developing it is remarkable for 4 
hard grip on essentials and sane selectiveness of incides! 
The author’s qualities of mind, his analytic subtlety, shrew 
ness and ironic composure are patent in his method but masked 
by his manner of writing. The flatness of his presentation 
is due mainly to the extraordinary drabness of his phrases, 
which might have been plucked bodily from any tired text 
book or despiritualized Victorian novel. Mr. Ludoviei % 
obviously an acute observer of life: he would probably find 
that, as his style mended, his thought also would gain ™ 
clarity and sharpness by becoming more aware of itscif. 

TEMPERAMENTAL HENRY. By Samuel Merwil 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—-Mr. Merwin misleads us 
his title and his publishers by their dust-cover. Actually !s 
new novel is a careful, urbane and ironic study of an ervt 
American youth, Henry Calverley. 





. . nd 
Henry is egocentric ai 


artistic ; he has vague aspirations and a certain ability © 
impress himself upon less “ temperamental” people. Bu! 
during his adolescence (and in this novel we see him only 
adolescence), his periods of energy and success synchronis 
with the flattering of his vanity by some soothing «mou 
Doubtless we shall see more of him: the inhabitants of 





“home town” expect much of him, and we expect no less 
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THE REVOLVING FATES. By Essex Smith. (Hutchin- 
7s. 6d.)—This novel has a plot based on the recurrence 
e generations of extraordinary ties between brother 
a family called Lee. This peculiarity is 
traced back to a strain of gypsy blood in an ancestor —for 
in Southern Europe it appears to be much more frequently 
observed. Actually, perhaps, this is only a means of rendering 
the mutual attraction of Hilary and Len more plausible than, 
as an isolated case, it would be. An atmosphere of sombre 
and disastrous passion among the wild landscapes of the Welsh 
marshes is skilfully produced. Mr. Smith is really too 
civilized, and does not take the gloves off as he must have 
done to tackle such a story successfully. 

THE REALLY ROMANTIC AGE. By L. Allen Harker. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)- -When a spinster lady of forty adopts 
an infant at the request of his dying mother there is sure to 
be trouble. Parents will smile at the heroine’s experiences 
with little Joe, as described with quiet humour in this pleasant 
and sentimental story. Whether middle age is the really 
romantic age, as the author thinks, is not a question to be 
It all depends on the individual. 


son. ‘ 
in successive | 
and sister in 


answered dogmatically. 





We know some young people who are as romantic and as | 


unpractical as the author could desire. 
THE SWARTHMOOR TRAGEDY. 


altogether improbable story whenit isas efficiently put together 
as this one. ‘The Yorkshire dales and the old house nine miles 
from a railway form just the setting for a scheme of murders. 
The emotions, of course, are not involved, or so much blood- 
shed would be disturbing. The enjoyment lies in watching 
the author’s ingenuity cope with each difficulty as the plot 
becomes more complicated. 

MADAME VALCOUR’S LODGER. By Florence Olmstead. 
‘Hurst and Blackett. 6d.)—A young man finds a 
formula for synthetic rubber. He becomes engaged to a 
rather vulgar girl, though he is really in love with another of 
good birth and breeding. This slight story has a happy 
ending and is written pleasantly enough. 

BREATH OF LIFE. By Arthur Tuckerman. 


‘S. 


(Putnam’s. 


By E. P. Frankland. | 
‘Stockwell. 6s.)—A good deal of interest may be found in an | 


| 


7s, 6d.}—Distinetly breezy, whether among the rich set of | 


New York, before the mast in a cargo-boat, or in the thick 
of a revolution in the Caribbean. Its naive directness is 
rather likeable. 

ENVIRONMENT. By Phyllis E. Bentley. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book is intended to repre- 
sent the effects of environment on a given character. The 
author, however, does not entirely succeed in making her 
point. Her book is a carefully constructed and detailed 
account of the life of the girl of the middle classes, but it is 
in no sense a study of temperament. 

THE NINTH VIBRATION. By L. Adams seck. 
(New York: McClelland and Stewart.)—This volume contains 
a series of “long” short stories—all of a highly mystical 
character—dealing with the Far East, a term which must 
be taken to include China. 
and has caught the atmosphere ; but as the sketches make 
no attempt at credibility, they will hardly appeal to the 
average reader of fiction. 





OF PEACE. 
(T. and T. Clark. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
the late James Hastings, D.D. 


studies in the English-speaking Churches than any one man 
of his generation. He was a great editor: the twelve volumes 
of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics—to which must 
be added the Dictionaries respectively of the Bible, of Christ 
and the Gospels, and of the Apostolic Church—are a lasting 
memorial of his industry and discernment. The present 
volume falls under the head of ** Predicabilia ” :— 

“He hoped that preachers in all Churches would make Peace a 
message in the coming winter. ‘Long before the Genoa and the 
Copenhagen Conferences were held,’ he wrote, ‘the conviction came 
to us that Peace must be preached beyond anything clse, and a 
volume was prepared to serve as a basis of discourse. : « oe 
whole Biblical doctrine of Peace is discussed in it, the Peace of God 
and the Peace of Christ, Peace with God, with Conscience, and with 
Men; and, above all, the question of Peace or War.’ This is the 
volume,” 

It cannot be said that the conclusions arrived at are definite : 
the book is rather a compilation, or manual, than a pig 
of personal thought. But it looks in the right direction, anc 
eads its readers part of, if not the whole of, the way. 
AUBREY HOUSE, KENSINGTON. Compiled by Florence 

; M. Gladstone. (Humphreys. 12s.) 

_.:n unpretentious history of Aubrey House (once Notting 
Hil House), one of the oldest residences in Kensington, and of 
the people who have lived in it. The record is rather hum- 
(rum, but one or two of the persons dealt with are interesting, 
m particular, Lady Mary Coke, who was one of the beauties 
Gi George IT.’s Court ; Peter Alfred Taylor, M.P., the reformer, 





and friend of Mazzini; and, more recently, W. C. Alexander, 
the well-known art collector and patron of Whistler, who 
redecorated the reception rooms of Aubrey House. The 
volume is profusely illustrated, and some interesting old maps 
of the Kensington district are reproduced. Lovers of 
Kensington should make the acquaintance of this little 
history. 

DOCTOR JOHNSON AT CAMBRIDGE. 

(Putnam’s, 2s. 6d.) 

This is an unpretentious little book, containing eight 
essays. They are a pleasant pastiche of Boswell, and describe 
the adventures of Dr. Johnson in modern Cambridge. during 
May Week, at the Union, at the University Library, at Fenner’s 
and so forth. The imitations, which have a few amusing 
touches of satire, will particularly appeal to Cambridge men 
and women, for whom they were originally written ; but they 
are quite good enough to amuse the outside public as well. 
PIED PIPER’S STREET. (Bristol: J. W. 

Ltd. 5s. net.) 

It is rather a pity that Miss Friedlaender’s essays should 
be cast in so definite and formal a mould. They nearly all 
begin with an aphoristic saying. They build up, pleasantly 
enough, a rather elaborate superstructure upon a simple idea. 
The net effect of the book is of something a little forced 
and mechanical, but if we look a little closer we see that it is 
not the substance that is mechanical, only the mode of 
expression. Miss Friedlaender’s actual thoughts are pleasantly 
fresh and informal. One of the essays on “ Readers” is 
based upon an article written in the Spectator by the present 
reviewer on the subject of journalism. 

REBUILDING THE WALLS. By the Bishop of London. 
(Wells Gardner. 3s. 6d.) 

The distinctive note of these sermons is their simplicity. 
The secret of the Bishop of London’s popularity as a preacher 
is his power of making, for the time being at least, the cultural 
level of the average churchgoer his own; and those who 
could not, without doing violence to themselves, make his 
style of preaching theirs, may envy him this gift. That the 
subject of Church Finance should bulk as largely as it does 
in these discourses is significant. ‘‘ It is probable,” says the 
Times, “that there would have been a more ready reply to 


By S. C. Roberts. 


Arrowsmith, 


| the Finance Board, if the laity generally felt that the National 


The author knows his subject | 


Assembly represented them more adequately”; he that pays 

the piper chooses the tune. ‘The year opens with a deficit 

of some £40,000 ; and it is to be hoped that the Bishop may 

inspire his readers to extend an increased material 2s well as 

moral support to the Church.” 

SILKSTONE. By the Rev. Joseph F. Prince. 
J. H. Wood. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Vicar of Silkstone has made an excellent contribution 
to the literature of what may be called the regional survey. 
His account of “the History and Topography of the Parish 
of Silkstone in the County of York” has evidently been a 
labour of love. He has collected practically everything that 
is recorded about his parish, from Domesday Book to the 
great strike of 1921. Mr. Prince dedicates his book to the 


(Penistone : 


| miners whose subterranean toil has made Silkstone a household 


word for more than a century, and his most interesting chapters 
for readers in outlying parts are those which describe the life 
and work of the pits. In 1811 the collier was paid at the rate 


| of about sevenpence a ton and had te work fourteen to sixteen 


Edited by | 
8s. net.) | 
The late Dr. James Hastings did more to promote religious | 





hours a day for a bare subsistence ; under the truck system 
he had to buy everything at the shop belonging to the colliery 
owner, and if he had a few shillings left for himself on the 
fortnightly pay-day, after his shop-book and rent had been 
deducted, he was a lucky man. Mr. Prince’s sketch of the 
miner’s life to-day is in comparison idyllic, and perhaps 
explains ‘‘ the apathy of the miner” to matters that concern 
the improvement of his position. 

OLD MASTER DRAWINGS. By Henry Scipio Reitlingers. 

(Constable and Co. 86s. net.) 

Mr. Reitlingers’s book will be disappointing if it is glanced 
at casually, and judgment is unhappily often passed on 
volumes of reproductions that have been considered only in 
this way. Perhaps Mr. Reitlingers’s title is a little at fault. 
Until we have realized from reading the introduction what 
purpose his book is to serve, we are naturally baffled by the 
comparatively unimportant works reproduced. But his aim 
is not to show the best that the old masters could do, but 
the quality of drawings that a collector with a moderate 
income is likely to be able to find and acquire. At least, that 
js one purpose, and the result must be encouraging to the 
collector. A careful study of the drawings reproduced will 
reveal sound aesthetic qualities in every one of them, and if 
we can lower the standards which the title and handsome 
appearance of the book has first set in our minds, we shall 
find it altogether delightful. Mr. Reitlingers is one of those 
rare collectors with true artistic sensitiveness. Again and 
again in his introduction he emphasizes the neglected fact 
that a thing is worth collecting for its own sake and not for 


the sake of collecting. He is scholarly without making 
scholarship an end; attribution interests him, but the 
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drawings interest him more. It is sometimes believed that all 
condemnation of the “‘ expert” is based on a laziness which 
dreads the labour of becoming an “ expert.’”’ Mr. Reitlingers 
proves, and fortunately he is not the only example, that the 
art collector may, in spite of so many witnesses to the con- 
trary, be on a plane above the stamp collector; that sound 
knowledge may go with (but subordinately) a sincere appre- 
ciation, and that a collector may be found who ignores 
rarity and attribution as reasons for buying. In the sub-title 
to his book Mr. Reitlingers has described it as ‘* A Handbook 
for Amateurs and Collectors.” As an introduction to the 
study or collecting of old drawings it is of the greatest value. 


WHEAT COSTINGS, 1914 AND 1919-1922. By Herbert 
Grange. (P.S. King. 1s. 6d.) 

Mr. Grange, one of the farmers who keep accounts, has 
prepared an instructive statement, showing in detail the cost 
of growing wheat on a Hertfordshire farm in 1914 and in the 
years since the Armistice. In 1914 the actual cost of pro- 
ducing a quarter of wheat was 32s.; in the last four years 
respectively the cost was 65s. 4d., 85s. 2d., 95s. 10d. and 
64s. 4d. he ordinary labourer’s daily wages in the five 
years were 2s. 54d., 5s. O}d., 7s. 4}d., 8s. 5}d. and 6s. 1d. 
The farmer's plight may be readily inferred from these figures, 
for the cost of production this year and last was far in excess 
of the market-price of wheat. Last year, according to Mr. 
Grange, the farmer’s net loss was £5 to £6 an acre. This 
year also the loss will be heavy, despite the reduction in 


wages. It is a lamentable situation for all concerned. 


ASTBURY, WHIELDON, AND RALPH WOOD FIGURES 


AND TOBY JUGS. By Captain R. K. Price. With an 
Introduction by Frank Falkner. (John Lane. £5 5s.) 


The phrase “a valuable and sumptuous volume” that 
immediately comes to the mind in connexion with this book is, 
like most such phrases, worn to weakness. It happens in this 
case to be eminently true. The collector or dealer who is at 
all concerned with Staffordshire ware must find this elaborate 
‘atalogue of Captain Price’s collection full of material for 
careful study. The average cultured man cannot fail to take 
delight in its excellent illustrations, although, perhaps, he 
may grow weary of their profusion. Little attention is paid 
in the short letterpress to the aesthetic qualities of the ware. 
It is the usual disadvantage of collectors that they are, at 
bottom, simply collectors. At least, they rarely allow their 
artistic appreciation to come out in their books and we indulge 
the vile suspicion that cigarette cards, if they were rarer and 
more expensive, would serve their purpose. However, in 
issuing this catalogue Captain Price shows a true benevolence 
towards the collecting confraternity. 


SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ., Administrator, Observer, Gossip. 
By E. Hallam Moorhouse. (Leonard Parsons. 6s. net.) 
The publisher is to be congratulated on his charming and 
cheap reprint of Miss Hallam Moorhouse’s complete but 
concise biography of Pepys, which was first published some 
fifteen years ago. The author's claim, however, that ‘ the 
Diarist sinks into insignificance beside the official who did 
more than any other man to reform the administration of 
the Navy” is rather unnecessary special pleading. Navies, 
and even perhaps empires, with all their efliciency, will come 
and go, but Pepys’ Diary is likely to survive all such political 
exigencies. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 
and Unwin. 16s. net.) 
Professor Chafee, of Harvard, in this important book 
discusses at length the legal and moral limits of free speech, 
which is an essential constituent of civil liberty. The despots 
of the past would not grant freedom of speech : the modern 
despots, Bolshevik, Socialist or Sinn Fein, adopt the same 
intolerant attitude. But Professor Chafee, writing in 1920 
with special reference to President Wilson’s administrative 
acts and to the war atmosphere that still prevailed in the 
United States, was genuinely concerned lest Americans should 
lose part of the personal freedom guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution. His account of the severe legislation directed 
against Socialists, and of the drastic sentences inflicted on 
their leaders, is instructive. He sees, of course, that safety 
lies in distinguishing clearly between the mere expression of 
political views and the advocacy of violent action of a specific 
kind. The distinction is not always easy to draw, especially 
in times of excitement and when the unpopular minority is 
very small and very offensive and tactless. But it is better 
to give the minority the benefit of the doubt, as has been done 
for many years past in England, than to let them pose as 
martyrs. Of course, America with her mixed population 
and her masses of semi-Amcricanized aliens has far greater 
difficulties to face than we have, and a detached observer may 
well think that Professor Chafee has under-estimated the 
dangers to which the Administration was exposed by the 
furious “ Red” propaganda. But his book is none the less 


3y Zechariah Chafee. (G, Allen 


worth careful reading, for freedom of speech in any country, 
however enlightened, can only be preserved by the utmost 
Vigilance. 





—_ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By D. A. Winstanley 
(Cambridge University Press. 17s. 6d.) *y. 


In this volume Mr. Winstanley happily combines ty, 
enthusiasms, his enthusiasm for his own university anq hi 
enthusiasm for eighteenth-century politics. He is, it wij be 
remembered, the author of those two fine studies, Pergyn,) 
and Party Government (1760-1766) and Lord Chatham and the 
Whig Opposition. A good deal has been written ab a 
eighteenth-century Cambridge, but, as Mr. Winstanley points 
out, there is a considerable gap in the narrative about the 
middle of the century, between the death of Bentley, in 1749 
and the arrival of Gunning (who wrote his Reminiscences of 
the University) in 1784. A great part of this middle periog 
namely, from 1748 to 1768, is covered by the Duke of Ney. 
castle’s term of office as Chancellor, and it is these twenty 
years of Cambridge history that have engaged the attention 
of Mr. Winstanley, for whom the curious figure of Newcastle 
“that very typical eighteenth-century politician,” has some 
fascination. Mr. Winstanley’s defence of such pieces of 
research is very much to the point: ‘It is now the fashion 
to deride those who spend their time and energy upon the 
ephemeral controversies which rage in an university, and 
possibly they might often be more profitably employed ; but, 
while the moralist and scholar condemn, the student of human 
nature has cause to be grateful. It is neither uninteresting 
not uninstructive to see men imitating on a small seale the war. 
fare of the great world and striving to attain their peity 
ambitions with as much fury and as little scruple as if cop. 
tending for empires. . . .” The student of human nature 
will certainly not regret taking up this present volume, for. 
midable as it seems. The author opens with a fairly long 
introduction describing the life of the university in the period 
under review ; then follow three chapters on “* The University 
and Politicians,” ‘* The Chancellor and the University,” and 
“The Chancellor and the Colleges.” 

THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY AND THE CRISIS OF 
1922. By A. Shadwell. (Murray. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Shadwell’s pamphlet, like everything he writes, is clear, 
well informed and dispassionate. He explains the true 
lessons of the recent engineering strike by placing it in its 
historical perspective, incidentally correcting the very unfair 
account of the dispute of 1897 which Mr. and Mrs. Webb give 
in their History of Trade Unionism. Dr. Shadwell lays stress 
on the special character of the engineering industry, which 
depends for success on the ready initiative and unceasing 
enterprise of the employers no less than on the skill of the 
craftsmen. Regulations that are suitable for industries of 
mass-production like the cotton trade would kill our great 
engineering industry. On the general question Dr. Shadwell 
observes with truth that “if trade unions wish to acquire 
control of industry, or a share of it, they must be prepared 
to undertake a corresponding measure of responsibility.” 
STORIES OF THE VICTORIAN WRITERS. By Mrs, 

Hugh Walker. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

The aim of Mrs. Hugh Walker’s short biographies is “ to 
induce those readers who are not already familiar with the 
great Victorians to seek at least a bowing acquaintance with 
them and their works.”” Whether or not this object is achieved 
will depend on the reader’s way of approaching the books he 
reads—whether he likes to be on equal terms with his author 
or in an attitude of subjection. The Victorians seem to have 
venerated their Great Men yet tempered their austere sanctity 
with anecdotes of the trivial. It is the compromise of a 
democracy faced with a stark denial of its fundamental tenet. 
Those who deplore the tendency to belittle Browning, Ruskin, 
Tennyson and their contemporarics will find scant support 
from these lives. Mrs. Walker has such an exhaustive know: 
ledge of the period that she would have done it better service 
by removing, instead of redecorating, the inhuman mask which 
public opinion once pressed on its heroes. 


MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By G. F. Hill. (Claren 
don Press. 50s. net.) 

This beautiful and valuable book, which was published in 
1920, has only recently come to us for review ; so long after 
publication we can do little more than urge its authoritative 
claim not only on specialists but on every amateur who 1s 
interested in the art of the Renaissance. The many repro 
ductions, occupying thirty-one plates, are a wonderful expres 
sion in little of the whole movement in Italy, Germany, France, 
England and the Netherlands. Added to the aesthetic quality, 
they have a considerable interest as historical portraits. Mr 
Hill’s extensive monograph is necessarily rather for the col 
lector or enthusiast than for the “ ordinary ” man, althoug! 
the reading of it may turn him from his “ ordinariness ”"—® 
the matter of medals, at least. Such an accumulation of 
learning as Mr. Hill displays is inevitably somewhat indige™ 
tible, and he admits to a “ scientific joy ” in the “ game and 

lay of attribution.’ His attempt to defend this game } 
interesting, but hardly conclusive. He admits that “ the 
least important thing about a picture is the question wh? 
painted it ” is true “ from the purely aesthetic point of view- 
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+ that is the only point of view at all worth while in the 
Surely be wd except tie historical in the study of portraits, 
- A this case it is the identity of the sitter rather than that 
of the artist that is of importance. It is a dangerous principle 
: dmit any toleration to the “* game and play,” because in it 
1 evthing else tends to be forgotten. It is so much easier 
oa aesthetics. But Mr. Hill is a restrained player with a 
sense of proportion. We can forgive him. Scholars ** will have 


their little game. 








THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ' a 

Lord Long writes on ** The Conservative Party, in whose 
future he firmly believes. He makes an effective reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion that, as Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Ministry polled only a minority of the votes in November last, 
it is disqualified for holding office. The Liberal Governments 
following the election of 1892 and the two elections of 1910 
were ina similar case. Lord Long admits that he misunder- 
stood the action of the so-called “ Die-Hards,” who, as he 
now sees, “made the reunion of the Conservative Party 
easy of accomplishment.” Mr. Wickham Steed discusses 
the interminable question of Reparations and Captain Colin 
(oote that of ** Fascismo ”’ in Italy. Two interesting articles 
on Canada are contributed by Colonel H. Knox-Niven and 
Mr. J. S. Ewart: the one is a plea for the French-Canadian, 
the other a protest against Canada’s supposed relegation to 
“the degrading slough of humiliating colonialism ”—a com- 
plaint for which, so far as we know, there is no foundation 
whatever. Sir Michael Sadler begins a most interesting 
essay on Matthew Arnold, whom he regards as the Gray of the 
nineteenth century. Lord Aberdeen incorporates some of his 
amusing anecdotes in a paper on “ The Scottish Vernacular.” 
THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Professor Margoliouth, our greatest Arabic scholar, discusses 
with authority ** Some New Developments of the Caliphate 
Question,” and shows how Mustapha Kemal has unwittingly 
exposed the falsity of the Indian Caliphate agitation which 
frightened Mr. Montagu. The Caliphate, as Professor 
Margoliouth shows, has never exercised any real power in the 
Moslem world since the murder of Ali many centuries ago ; in 
deposing the Caliph and depriving his successor of temporal 
power Mustapha Kemal has shown how little he regards the 
alleged sanctity of the office. Mr. Darrell Figgis amasses 
statistics and maps for the elucidation of ‘ The Ulster 
Boundary Question ” : he says not a word about the contrast 
between the anarchical South and orderly Ulster, which makes 
his theories seem ridiculous. Why should Ulster give up two 
more counties to be pillaged because a slight majority of the 
population is said to be Roman Catholic? How would 
Ireland benefit? Mr. Figgis is one of those doctrinaires at 
whose hands the Free State is suffering bitterly. ‘* Komma ” 
gives a very grave account of “* The Sikh Situation in the 
Punjab,” where extreme laxity on the part of the Government 
has allowed a most dangerous political and religious agitation 
to spread, with the avowed purpose of causing our best native 
troops to mutiny. Mr. Henry S. Salt discusses the familiar 
and ever attractive question of ** Virgil in English Verse,” and 
suggests that rhyme, used as in Lycidas with considerable 
freedom, may serve the English translator as well as blank 
verse in reproducing ‘“‘the graduated structure of those 
Virgilian periods which are built up with such elaborate care.” 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Sir Alfred Hopkinson asks ‘“‘Why a Conservative 
Majority?’ and gives an admirably sane and reasoned 
reply with which most people not being ardent followers 
of Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Asquith will agree. ‘‘ On the 
Whole,” says this veteran Liberal, ‘“‘ we regard the results 
of the election with satisfaction, giving, as they do, a better 
chance of stable government than we had dreamed of as 
possible, and that is now what matters.” Captain H. B. 
Usher writes vaguely about ‘‘ Liberalism and its Future.” 
Mr. Michael Prothero explains ‘* The Kenya Controversy ” 
between the British settlers and the Indian shopkeepers. 
Mr. Victor S. Yarros writes on “ America and the Social 
Problem.”” He declares that “ nationalization” is making head- 
Way and that “the great majority of individualist thinkers 
are quite resigned to a considerable dose of collectivism.” 
Mr. T. R. Dawes describes ‘The Teaching of History in 
German Schools ” and the difficulties experienced in inducing 
the teachers to abandon the traditional glorification of 
Frederick II, and Bismarck. 

BLACKWOOD. 

“ Periscope ” pays an enthusiastic tribute to “‘ The Imperial 
Irish "—the loyalists in Southern Ireland who are being 
expelled or exterminated. The Free State, he predicts, will 
lave reason to regret their loss. There are interesting articles 
on travel and sport in India and a short story by Mr. 
Edmund Candler. 








| too. 





THE NATIONAL. 

The Duke of Northumberland discusses the Honours Come 
mission under the significant title of ‘*‘ Whitewash.” “ Cen- 
turion” deals faithfully with Mr. Lloyd George’s recent 
articles, especially in regard to the question of Reparations. 
Captain Cleveland Fyfe writes well on “Coalition and 
Agriculture,” indicating the questions that face the new 
Government as the result of the shifting policy of their 
predecessors. Mr. D. Thomas Curtin gives some interesting 
reminiscences of ‘** Lord Northcliffe at Close Quarters.” 


THE LONDON MERCURY. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy contributes a characteristic poem 
“On the Portrait of a Woman about to be Hanged,” and 
Mr. Arthur Waley a version of a remarkable first-century 
Chinese poem, “The Bones of Chuang Tzu.” Lady Grey 
writes well on the poetic experiments of William Barnes, 
with plenty of good quotations. Miss I. A. Williams prints 
some new letters of Samuel Richardson, the novelist ; and 
Mr. Archibald Marshall has a short story, which reads like 
a fragment of a longer book. . 
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Lorp Montacu or BEAULIEU. 


ROADS USERS. 


By 


FFXHE coming of the small and cheap car, sometimes 
alled the “light car,” has affected considerably 
the future of motoring. Fifteen years ago there was 
hardly a good and cheap car on the market, that is, a car 
costing less than £400. And motoring was then mis- 
named a “ sport” instead of being recognised as a con- 
venient means of transport. And in 1908 less than 
100,000 persons owned private cars. In former years also 
the proportion of expensive cars, that is cars costing 
between £500 and £2,000, compared with the rest of the 
motor vehicles on the road was probably as high as 50 per 
cent., for there were in the early days but few lorries, few 
motor cycles, and the car between £200 and £500 was rare. 
Now if you travel along any main road in Great Britain 
four out of every five of the privately-owned motor-cars 
you meet are small, cheap cars. And the Ford car, at one 
time almost the only representative of this class, is not 
alone, but many sound British makes as well are there 
To see how much the car of the man of moderate 
means is in evidence on the road, one has only got to 
consider the figures which have just been issued by the 
Ministry of Transport dealing with the licences taken out 
in the year 1921-22. There were 293,740 motor-cars 
taxed on horse-power—that is the ordinary private car 
used by all classes—and 352,240 motor cycles, which 
with their sidecar or attachments are practically small 
cars to all intents and purposes. The owners of these 
645,980 cars and cycles are obviously not rich men as a 
whole, and if we take the average of cars over £1,000 in 
proportion to the rest, I should hazard a guess that not 
10 per cent., or under 60,000, can be classified as such. 
Therefore it follows that motoring is now not the “‘ sport ” 
of the “ rich,”’ or the special perquisite of the millionaire, 
or a method of locomotion only to be enjoyed by a 
“ privileged class,” but a method of transport used by 
all classes, including the well-to-do manual labourer, the 
small shopkeeper and professional man, and the well-to- 
do as well. The now discredited gibe, never really 
true at any time, about motoring being the monopoly of 
the millionaire, is more untrue than ever it was. The 
fact is that motor vehicles and our roads in general are 
now being used more and more by the nation as a whole. 
The motor "bus and char-ai-bane convey at cheap fares 
millions of all classes, the motor cycle and small car take 
those who are enthusiasts and who can afford a vehicle of 
their own, and a small minority use the more costly 
types of car, not all of these owners being rich men by 
any means. A number of them are enthusiasts who 
handle the car of their fancy much as the violinist loves 
and plays upon his Stradivarius, or the lover of horses 
delights in riding or driving his chosen thoroughbred 
horse or his fast-trotting cob. 
And these small cars, especially those of British make, 
have recently beecme wonderfully efficient from the 
point of view of design, handiness, and economy in 
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operation. Thirty to thirty-five miles to the gallon is not 
an uncommon figure for consumption, and 10,000 to 
12,000 miles on one set of tyres is by no means rare. In 
the modern small car in most cases self-starters are 
provided, electric lighting, a good wind-screen, and often 
a folding hood as well, and for prices varying between 
£250 and £500 the buyer of this type of car has a splendid 
choice without going beyond the confines of this country. 

There is another point about these British-made cars 
which should not be lost sight of. Many of the small 
cheap cars made abroad, and especially in America, are 
admittedly built to last for a couple of years or so and 
then to go on the scrap heap. But when the advantage 
of initial cheapness cannot be denied—where means are 
limited—initial cheapness may end in being bought dearly 
if, instead of getting a fair second-hand price for the car 
after say three or four years of work, as is the case with 
British products as a rule, it is difficult or impossible to 
sell at all. Also, with some of these cheap types a 
few months after purchase constant attention and 
frequent renewal of wearing parts have been obligatory. 
I have no hesitation as an engineer and as a purchaser of 
cars myself in saying that as a rule the British-made car, 
costing 80 to 50 per cent. more to start with, is in the 
majority of cases a much cheaper bargain over a period of 
five years or more. 

There is yet another point to be considered. The 
man of moderate means who buys the small car intends 
to enjoy motoring, and does not merely purchase 
the vehicle as a means of daily conveyance. And there 
is all the difference in the world if the owner cares about 
driving, if he delights in the ready response which comes 
from a touch on the accelerator pedal, or the liveliness 
given by a notch or two forward in the ignition, in 
handling a vehicle which, in an engineering sense, feels 
well-bred, responsive, and interesting to drive. It is 
with the small car as with many other British products : 
the “ character” of the article and the delight given by 
its possession are worth some extra payment. 

The effect of the increasing number of small owners 
can already be seen in a political and administrative 
sense. Members of Parliament have to consider geno § 
nowadays the views of local automobile clubs, and, 
perhaps, they also themselves own small cars. And the 
ridiculous Socialist propaganda against motor-cars as the 
toys of the rich, which was used with a certain amount of 
effect in past years, is now exploded. The making of 
good roads is not carried out solely in order that the 
lordly limousine of the rich man may go faster or more 
smoothly. The good road and smooth surface mean 
that the cheap small car belonging to the man of moderate 
means can be made more cheaply and run more economic- 
ally, for the better the road the less necessary it is to 
have elaborate springing, and the mileage cost, both in 
tyres, petrol, and wear and tear of the chassis and body, 
is less. The laws concerning the use of the highway 
and the regulations dealing with licensing and lighting, for 
instance—the latter a much-vexed question just now— 
are influenced by the small car owners in their tens of 
thousands. The roadside hotels, also, have now to 
cater for this class of traffic, and can no longer charge 
extortionate prices for indifferent meals. These and 
many other effects the small car has brought in its train. 

Railways, too, though they have only just begun to 
realize it, will not be able again to put up passenger fares 
with the same hope of getting more net revenue as in 
the past. The high basis of fares, though it has been 
lowered since January Ist, 1923, remains to-day a great 
incentive to the purchase and use of the small car. Father, 
mother and child, or sometimes children perched in a 
cluster at the back of the hood, can take their Sunday 
outing for a trifling cost, can go further afield than before, 
and when the holiday time comes can go from their own 
home to the holiday destination with far less trouble and 
expense than by railway. To sce this one has only to 
observe our main roads in July, August and September, 
and witness the vast number of holidays being enjoyed 
without the use of the railway at all. Taking three 


passengers as an average load, the fares by railway to-day 
would be at least 44d. a mile third-class for three people, 
whereas a small car should be run at less than 3d. a mile. 
And in my opinion during the coming years there will be 





i. 
a steadily increasing number of those who will alwa 
use their car instead of the railway train when they go ” 
a holiday, not only on account of the relative cheapy : 
but because on arrival the car owner is independent = 
can use his own car. 

Finally, the tax on horse-power which replaced the old 
tax on the motor spirit used—a serious initial blunder 
the Ministry of Transport—has driven many Would-be 
users of large cars to smaller cars to avoid taxatio, 
By the present formula a nominal 10-h.p. car ma, 
develop much more than twice this power in daily use . 
the road. Tax-dodging in design is now a fine art, and 
the present system of taxation by rating is not only 





. 


unfair and unpopular, but entirely discredited as a sejeq, 
tific or practical method of making the owner of a ge 
pay for the use of the road to which his taxes ultimatgy 
should go. : 

The cheap small car has made motoring universal anj 
national in character. Nowadays it is no affair of class 
and one might almost say no affair of purse either, and th. 
owner of a motor vehicle is independent of trains an4 
incidentally, of transport strikes of any kind—advantages 
which every owner of a small car realizes and appreciates, 








FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


THE DEBT TO AMERICA. 

[To the Editor of ihe Sprcraror.] 
Si1r,—When all the untoward developments of the past 
few days are taken into consideration it can scarcely 
be a matter for surprise that Stock Exchange securities 
should have experienced a considerable reaction. For 
weeks past, while fully recognizing the force of the 
factors contributing to continued steadiness in stocks, 
I have been compelled to emphasize the indifference of 
markets to the political and financial chaos of Europe, 
We often censure America because she affects an i 
difference and aloofness concerning European affairs, 
but it is, unfortunately, a fact that we who are much 
nearer the scene of conflagration show an indifference 
wholly inconsistent with the facts of the situation. 

During the past week, however, the developments in 
many directions have been of a character which it has 
been impossible for the markets to ignore. The French 
adventure into the Ruhr has, apparently, complicated 
and worsened the political and financial chaos at every 
point, and one expression of that fact is to be found, 
not only in the fact that the German mark, which was 
quoted at about 40,000 to the £ before the adventur 
commenced early in January, fell during the past week 
to about 220,000 to the £, but that the French frane, 
which was about 63.00 at the beginning of the year, 
has since fallen to about 80.00—a quotation representing 
less than one-third of its pre-War value. Moreover, the 
Near Eastern situation has begun to get on the nerves 
of the City, and matters in that respect were intensified 
on Wednesday by reports that French diplomatic action 
was scarcely in harmony with the cordial relations which 
are supposed to still exist between our great Ally and 
ourselves. Developments in Ireland, too, have been 0 
a character to add to the prevailing depression, while 
the final adverse influence was supplied by the anxiety 
felt with regard to the developments in connexion wit 
the funding of the American Debt. 

I am not at all sure that this last point was not the 
most important factor of the week so far as markets 
were concerned, though no doubt it gained in emphass 
coming on the top of other unfavourable influences 
The City’s view concerning that matter can be stat 
very briefly. Business men fully appreciate the manifest 
desire of the Cabinet to take a long view and carefully 
remember the strain to the taxpayer which must ™ 
involved by the burden of the service of the propos 
funding loan. Nor is the City unmindful of the exc 
tional character of the Debt. It would even be prepa! 
to admit that if all the International debts, excludilf 
of course, Reparation payments, were submitted to som 
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ee 
perfectly impartial tribunal a decision might be given in 
favour of the gradual cancellation of the obligations 
without any interest charges whatever. The fact remains, 
howeve?, that not only was our contract with Ameri "a, 
a business contract, but those who were responsible 
‘or it on our side seem to have shown a recklessness 
with regard to its terms only to be excused by the 
exigencies of the War. Having regard, however, to the 
terms of the contract, the City considers that the 
American Commissioners have shown a commendable 
desire to be reasonable in the matter, and the case would 
scarcely seem to be one for argument but rather for 
acceptance. I am not at all sure, however, that if the 
Cabinet accepts the suggestions (for at present they do 
not amount to a formal proposal) of a funding loan for 
sixty-two years, carrying 3 per cent. interest for ten 
vears, and 8} per cent. thereafter, with a sinking fund, 
that the measure would be ratified by Congress. The 
atmosphere in that respect has, unfortunately, been 
worsened by the distorted representations on the other 
side of the interview with Mr. Baldwin which appeared 
in the newspapers here at the beginning of the week. 
In that case, however, we could not possibly be accused 
of any unreadiness to fund the Debt. 

Inasmuch as the matter is an urgent one, I should 
imagine that before this letter appears in print our 
Government will have reached its decision, and I am 
inclined to believe it will be identical with the 
verdict of the City On the other hand, I should 
doubt very much whether this very tiresome question 
of the funding of the American debt will even then be 
finally settled for some little time to come. The ways 
of Governments, whether here or in America, are often 
difficult for the plain man to comprehend ! 

While I am not disposed, in view of the uncertainty 
of the outlook, to take a too optimistic view of markets, 
it is only fair that the comparative steadiness of stocks 
in the face of the events of the past week should be 
clearly recognized. For the practical point arising out 
of the recognition is this: that intrinsic conditions of 
markets are still fairly healthy ; that investment resources 
are considerable, and that given a dispersion of some of 
the more ominous overhanging clouds, the probability 
of a resumption of the upward movement can _ be 
admitted.—l am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, January 81st. Artuur W. Kippy. 

P.S.—Since this letter was written, the Cabinet has 
accepted the American terms. 

FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Interest in the annual speeches of bank chairmen, to 
which I referred last has increased rather than 
lessened with the delivery since then of other views and 
opinions by various concerning which I 
hope to make some further comments next week. Much 
has been written about the controversial point raised 
by Mr. McKenna as to the dangers of deflation, and I 
doubt if the last has been heard of that much discussed 
question. Most of the chairmen in their addresses 
have made confirmatory observations with regard to 
the general slight indications of an improvement in trade, 
though all who are in any way connected with 
the agricultural interests have dwelt upon the serious 
position of that industry at the present time, and on the 
whole have made out a very fair case for holding that 
so far as big banks are concerned agriculture is not being 
starved for lack of banking facilities. Other and deeper 
caus ointed out by the Chairman of Lloyds 
Bank, are involved in the matter, and to some of these 
I may refer on a subsequent occasion. 


wee k, 


bankers, 
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When times are depressed it is tempting, and it is 
even sometimes wise, to give prominence to the first 
signs of improvement. Nevertheless, optimism can be 
a little premature and overdone, and when that is so 
I am inclined, therefore. 
to endorse very heartily the observations on the general 
trade outlook made by Sir Harry Goschen at the meeting 
of the National Provincial and Union Bank of England 
held this week. Sir Harry fully recognized certain 
moderate improvements which have taken place not 
only in the trade position of the country but in the 
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national finances, and in particular he commended the 


Government for having effected repayments of external 
debt during the year amounting to 49 millions, while 
during the same period 428 millions of maturing or short 
dated securities have been converted into longer dated 
stocks and bonds with an annual saving of interest to 
the country of nearly a million. That is a point which, 
it seems to me, should not be overlooked when we are 
raising the question whether deflation through debt 
redemption is proving injurious. Sir Harry also recog- 
nized the indications of a slight improvement in shipping, 
the iron and steel industry and in the woollen trade, 
while he gave figures showing that there has been a small 
but progressive diminution in the number of unemployed. 
. + * 


Nevertheless, Sir Harry Goschen took a long view, and 

a serious view, of the outlook for our foreign trade, basing 
his apprehensions first on the present state of political 
and economic chaos in Europe, and secondly upon the 
fact that many of these impoverished countries must 
naturally be almost parsimonious for a time in the matter 
of purchasing manufactured goods from abroad if they 
are to accomplish the necessary economies and restore 
their adverse exchanges. Also, it has to be remembered 
that for similar reasons increased competition from 
German, Italian and other Continental manufacturers is 
to be anticipated, and when in addition to these facts 
it is remembered that owing to physical conditions we 
in this country produce but a small percentage of the 
necessaries of life and are, therefore, dependent in an 
extraordinary degree upon exporting our manufactures, 
it needs no lengthy consideration to perceive the many 
difficulties ahead, 
. * * * 

It must not be supposed, however, that there was any 
note of pessimism in Sir Harry Goschen’s speech, and, 
indeed, I must confess for my own part that I believe 
that true inspiration is to be found by first recognizing 
and then facing frankly the many dangers of the 
situation. As in the recent War, so in the commercial 
struggle there seems too often to be a conspiracy of 
silence on the part of politicians and others who are 
supposed to give guidance to the people. It is perfectly 
clear that the future years promise a tremendous com- 
mercial and economic struggle between nations. It is 
equally clear that our own position is one which will 
require every ounce of effort on the part of every worker 
from the highest to the lowest. The co-operation between 


all classes which is necessary will never be attained if 
the real facts of the position are not understood. 
February 1st. ! 


W. K. 








LECTURES. : 
February 7th.—Lonpon Scuoo. or Economics.—Sir 
Hlalford Mackinder on * The Atlantic World— 


North ” ae és os ea oe -e« 6.0 
(The third of a series. By ticket from the Secretary.] 
February 9th.—Royat Instirution.—Sir John Russell 
on “ Rothamsted and Agricultural Science” ., 
[By ticket from a member.] 
February 10th.—Gresnam Cotircr.—Professor Louis 
M. Brandin on “ Le Théatre Paul Hervien”  .. 
(By ticket at the College.) 
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MUSIC. 

February 3rd.—ALBERT Hati.—Royal Choral Society 
IGerontius and The Hymn of Jesus. A startling but we hope per- 
* manent juxtaposition of two incomparable works.] 

3rd.—QUEEN’S Hatu.—Ballad Concert 

(Sullivan) 

cease to malign Chappell and Boosey. 

bali of a musical education.) 

February 5th.—Queen’s Hall, London.—Symphony 

3 Orchestra 
(That Mr. Koussevitsky left the double-bass for the conductor's desk 
* was providential : that he again conducts Russian music in 

London is a matter for public rejoicing, He is ore of the 

finest conductors now living.] 

February 8th.—WicMorE Hati.—London Trio 
(British compositions, whose performance will not suffer from 
~~ Jack of verve and mastery in these musicians, who give their 

100th London concert.] 

February 9th.— Wicmore Haui.—Mr. Walter Rummel 
'In these days of distorted and extravagant interpretations the 
~~ plain truth of Mr. Rummel’s playing startles with its novelty.) 


-30 


‘ebruary ; 
“ e ee o° .30 
(We Sullivan is the lighter 
[We 


fe) 
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PICTURES, 


NaTionAL GALLERY (Rooms IX., X.). 

{The Dutch rooms will be opened on Monday, February Sth, when several 
recent additions will be shown for the first time. This will complete 
the reopening of the gallery.) 

(onNEL AND Sons’ GALLERIES, 47 OLD Bonp STREET. 

[Annual exhibition of etchings and drypoints.] 

INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 

{Early paintings by Augustus John. Notice later.] 





7 * in | 
Patace.—The Prisoner of Zenda 2.45 and 8.30; Sundays, 7.45 | 
{Lewis Stone and Alice Terry in Sir Anthony Hope’s 
romance. The feminine part of the story sometimes | 
falters behind the main body of the action, but Ramon 
Navarro makes a neat villain, and the duel scene is as | 
exhilarating as that in U'he Three Musketeers.) 
EmpirE.—The Virgin Queen 3.0 and 8.45 ; Sundays, 8.0 
[The last week of Lady Diana Manners. She is surely poised 
and graceful in gesture, but her restraint becomes 
wooden whenever there is any call for flexibility of 
acting. The colour-photography is singularly un- 
successful; instead of differentiating between objects 
by their natural colours it makes an unpleasant blur of 
their outlines.] 
Pavition, MARBLE Arcu.—Moriarlty .. 
{John Barrymore is the most accomplished of film actors. 
His performance {s thrilling: Sherlock Holmes was 
never so astute and keen in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
pages. We congratulate Goldwyns upon the careful 
technique of their production.] 
West Enp.—Kisses oe oe 
[Marie Prevost in a bubbling, trivial railroad romance.] 


Continuous 


Continuous 








LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


WHICH GIVES THE EFFECT OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


IS REDUCED TO 7/9 SQUARE YARD. 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free 





DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 


fesnow arr owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.VU., 
BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS ts now TRANSFERRED to 
To | 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will in 


their other addreas 
E.C, 


future be the Lead Office; 
being 4 Royal Exchange, 


GREEN & ABBOTT, 


LTD., 
123 WIGMORE STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, W.1. 


LATE Estd. 1888. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 


4.M. THE KING. 





Building Alterations. 
Interior Decoration. 
Hot Water, Sanitary Work. 
Electric Lighting, Heating. 
Furnishing. Carpets. 
Curtains and Loose Covers. | 
Telegrams: Skyblue. } 
Telephone: Mayfair 5800. | 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR Or 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 


THE HAIR. 


flosely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature pro- 
vides for its preservation, and without which tho hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 
&GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 








Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray’s 
t Road, London, W.C. 1. 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Our New List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Tools and 


Garden Sundries is now ready and will be sent free on request. 


GARDEN FLOWERS 
Plant NOW ;— 


Michaelmas Daisies, Iris, Delphiniums, Phlox, Peonies, and all 
hardy plants. ROCK PLANTS: Aubrietia, oc oses, 
Saxifraga, &c., &c. LISTS FREE. 


BUNYARD’S (Est. 1796). 


ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 








ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 





Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death from 
accident. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





SPECIAL SHOW DURING FEBRUARY 


a ine PEASANT SHOP 


98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 (nr. the British Museum), 


of “ BEGGAR’S OPERA” & “POLLY” figures 
and book-ends, &c., from the Miravia Studio; also 
of Brittany Pottery. 





THEATRES, &c. 
H IS MAJESTY’S. “EAST OF SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS AT 8.15. 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.80. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 
each Sal: commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
FEBRUARY 5TH-7TH.—VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS; Early 


Welsh Manuscripts; RARE AND IMPORTANT STEVENSONIANA, the property 
of Lloyd Osbourne, Esq.; Very Extensive Collections of the Writings a George 
Borrow, John Penry and James Howell and of Walton’s Angler, the property of Sis 
Evan D. Jones, Bt. 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), price Is. 

FEBRUARY 8TH.—A Further Selection from the FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
COLOUR PRINTS formed by the late Major Sir Edward Coates, Bt., M.P. (sold by 
order of his Executors). 

Illustrated catalogues (4 coloured plates), price , 

FEBRUARY 9TH.—IMPORTANT WORKS OF ART, comprising some very 
fine TUDOR AND STUART EMBROIDERIES, the property of General the Hon. 
R. Stuart Wortley, Highcliffe Castle, Hants; ITALIAN EMBROIDERIES, including 
a magnificent set of Vestments worked for Pope Clement X., the property of Lady 
Walston, etc.; FINE SATINWOOD AND CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE, includ- 
ing the property of Lady Fitzalan ; two remarkable Chinese Panels in carved lacquer 
of five colours, ete. 

Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), price 2s. 

On View, 


2s. 6d 








Catalogues may be had. 








TO LET, &c. 
i es LET, Lamarsh, Bures (Constable’s Country). Well-built, 


well-furnished 5-room Cottage. Garden. Outside san. (e.c.). 308, 
weekly. Min. period 3months.—ALPHA, c.o. Parker, Newsagent, Pebmarsh, Essex. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
AJANTED, at once, YOUNG MAN to WORK and 


LEARN FARMING. Wages paid.—PERCY CHAMBERS, Loissevain, 


Manitoba, Canada. 


U NIVERSITY 





LONDON —GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT. 


OF 
TRAINING 
Applications are invited for the HEADSHIP of Pentland House Hostel for 

women students. Last day for receipt of applications, February 7th.—Yor par- 

ticulars apply to the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 14. 











RIDLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.- 
after Easter :— 
1. CLASSICAL MISTRESS, to take Latin and Greek. Good Honours Degree 
essential. 
2. ENGLISH MISTRESS. Good Honours Degree 
Salary Burnham Scale—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Required 


essential, 





i)". & uae OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF CLASSICS tenable at King’s College. 
Salary £800 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first 
post on April 12th, 1923, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
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COLLEGE, 


W BWNHAN CAMBRIDGE. 
The Governing Body of Newnham College give notice that they will proceed to 
the election of a PRINCIPAL of the College, to hold office from October, 1923. 
Applications should reach the SECRETARY to the GOVERNING BODY, Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be obtained, not later 
than February 24th, 1923. 


DILSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Council invite applications for the post of CHIEF LIBRARIAN of the Bilston 
Public Library. 

Practical experience in Public Library work and knowledge of the “ Subject” 
Classification essential. 

Salary £200 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and accompanied by copies of not more 
than 3 recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned not later than 5 p.m. on 
Monday, February 12th, 1925. 

Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification. 

JOSEPH L. ARLIDGE, 
Clerk and Solicitor of the Council. 








Town Hall, Bilston. 
January 29th, 1925. 


| D hecaheeeemeates OF SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 


The Senate of the University of Sydney invites application for the CHAIR OF 
PHYSICS,to which is attached a salary of £1,100 per annum, together with rights 
o a pension of £400 per annum, on certain conditions. The Professor appointed 
will be expected to enter on his duties on 1st August, 1923 ; £150 will be allowed for 
travelling expenses from Europe. 

Further details concerning the appointment may be obtained on written request 
to The Agent-General for New South Wales, Australia House, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2,to whom applications for the position, in sextuplicate, accompanied by copies 
of testimonials (if any), should be sent so as to reach him not later thanWEDNESDAY, 
28th FEBRUARY, 1923. There is no special form of application. All corre- 
spondence addressed to theAgent-General in connection with the appointment should 
be marked on the outside of the envelope “ University of Sydney.” 

T. A. COGHLAN, 
Agent-General for New South Wales. 





London, 30th January, 1923. 


DUCATED LADY, aged 38, competent stenographer and 
4 typist, with own portable machine, seeks congenial secretarial work, preferably 
ju the country, whole or part time.—Write Box 1156, the Speetator,13 York St.,W.C.2. 


te-~ for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 

described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. The 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post free—WOMEN’S BMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD.,, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 














LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
y ES TFIE LLEGQE 


D Cc O 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Chairman of Council—Sitr THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal—Miss Kk. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 





FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for competl- 
tion in April, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tultion from 38 guineas a year. 
7 Aad further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead 
YW. 3. 





HBEVERSGIZSE OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures in Zoology (with lantern illustrations) on “ The 
Tiionomics of Marine Animals” will be given by Dr. J. H. Orton, D.Sc. (of the 
Marine Biological Association, Plymouth), at King’s College, London (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on Tuesday, February 20th; Thursday, February Rnd ; and Friday, 
February 23rd, 1923, at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Professor Arthur Dendy, F.R.S. (Professor of Zoology in the University). 
Admission free, without ticket. 

EDWIN DELLER, 


Academic Registrar. 





MINHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
etfects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,”’ enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For congsultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


| oe of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
a TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. . 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yoars, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiol and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net bail, &c. Foes £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


jROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W. 135. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. BE. LAWRENCE. 








EASTBOURNE. 
VHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS. 
a — Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee Edinburgh 
Training School. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small ente . Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Tr: vy try, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








} eer seeking SCHOOL in touch with WORLD’S WORK, 
combining high standard intellectual subjects, active participation in useful 
pursuits—milking, dairying, poultry-keeping, driving, &c.—and training in practical 


Girls 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs. 


ASTERTON SCHOOL, KIRK y 
C WESTMORLAND. - LONSDalz 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LA 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), is The 
College, Cheltenham. Lada: 


FrEs oy y on See Attendance and Laundry £8) 
annum: daughters o: t cluding Laun and 10s. "Meat 
£101 10s. per annum. . . wad per term Medical Ps, 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of ch 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and health surroundi 
are prepared for the Universitics, individual attention belug given to aan Oe 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity cD gle! wy 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFOQR) 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School ot 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


rA\HORNBANK, MALVERN WELIS.—Broad, thon, 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic ae 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful gop, 
tituated on the hill slopes. Well recommmended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS 


ILTON HOUSE, READING 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, hab 

Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during ¢ 
holidays. “a 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secrets, 


Dee 
wT. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abro,; 

















—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Eagis 

Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. . 

LiXGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLs 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch), 


Vy YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarhin 

will be offered by the Council on the result of an examinationto be he 
in May, 1923, to girls under fourteen on May Ist, 1923. Ali entry forms must} 
received before March 31st, 1923.—For turther particulars apply to the HEA) 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamou 


N. Staifs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 








Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only 


rF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to | 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Ely 
girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Scie: 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Pr 
for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JON#S, MA., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemon) 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried ow, 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additions 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. Iw 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, Bournemouth. 


te HELEN , COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge If desire! 

















W INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WINCHESTER. 
BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 








The Examination for the above will be held on March 13th, 14th and 15th, 193 
at the School. 
All particulars and a detailed Syllabus can be obtained from the H EAD-MISTRESS 





PeENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, b.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


H G2 BFL L BD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Toie.: “ Watford 615.” 


| H ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE- 

Three Entrance Scholarships, value £30 to £60, on the result of an examlns- 
tion, to be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 
to be made before March 24th.—Full particulars may be obtained trom th 
SECRETARY, Harrogate College. 


S* ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursarles available for Clergy daughters f conditions of the Foundatioa 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

—— 
GQ 4enes GIRLS’ SsSOoHOOL, 

SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Moin 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing fe! 

















SCHOOL, 


Trips, 








eltizenship, invited to oprly ISABEL FRY, Farmhouse School, Wendover. 
Boys to 13. Tei 


ef all ages. rms moderate. Health exceptional. 


Escort from Euston,’ Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus sp 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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100D EDUC: ATION and HAPPY HOME for GIRLS and 
tle BOYS. Miss DENNY, B.A., Camb. Maths. Tripos. Moderate fees, 
A rymnasium, dancing, music. Entire charge if parents abroad, 
inclndiOg reparation’ for larger Near Clifton Downs, subscriber Zoological 
ee Beaufort Road, Clit n, Bristol. 
WW 


a 
BOYS’ 


= ing, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Preparatory 
"8 hool; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 R.N. cadet- 
. Entire charge if parents abroad 


Games carefully coached 





ship 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
kK” Army Council. Magnificent butidings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
yea, iacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINBE 7. class 4 — AL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, 


eae see SGaGOL for BOYS 





aged 11-18 years Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

i there is no brig shte x spot on the educational map of 
Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 

WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 


Ficitent food. 
‘To my min 

England to-day than i. 
or terms, Xc. , apply to : 

t on the B. R. W ARD, C M.G., 
3 Fitz George Avenue, WwW. 14. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some ‘Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
BOYS between the ages of and 14 on March ist next, value from = a 
tion beginning March 6th, 1923. Boys 


2 ded by Examina 
downwards, will be awarde 
_ ‘ . and in London.—Apply the 


amined at 1 at Rossall 

T. ‘T. EDW ARD’S SCHOOL, 

‘ for the Public Schools and Navy 
r Prospectts apply HE 4 D-MASTER. 


Ae. TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICE R, containing in 


Fleetwood. 


BURSAR, Ragsall, Fleet woo: 


BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 


Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 








a concise form the regulations relating to the entry ot Cadets (age limita, 
to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 


&c., and a ft ul illustrated de: scripti on of life at 





3 year 
h instructions as to how to ay 




















= College. —GIEV ES, " 1 (Public ation Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old 
Bb id Street, L¢ Lon jon, W.1 “s 
IRC IRCHING’ TON Hé OU SE, BIRCHINGTON, THANET.—Pre- 
B paratory for Public Schools and Dartmouth.—Yor prospectus, apply Mr. 
8. G. WE ST, B.A. (Oxcn). — — 
BING DON SCHOOL, BERKS. eal -ublic ~ School Education. 
Zz Highly qualified staff. Four Ie aving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, snclud hapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, boathouse, &c, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
rships, Mar March Al ply Ww M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
L. EDMU ND’ pegcdent CANTERBURY. 
s Fine healt on. High ground overlocking City. 
“Twenty acres of pl! Separate Junior School. 





Preparation for U Army, «&c 








or prospectus write to ‘Rev. W. K. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
“reson gage 
b. AUS. \N NNE.—Riante Rive Home Finishing 


WITZERL AND: 
4 























School for elder Gi General education, sports. English references. — 
Prit “pal, MDL LE. ( ‘PL. 
LADY just opening an Educational Home for elder girls in 
Switzerland would receive TWO GIRLS over 17 on special fees Address 
MADAME, c/o Messr J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
{RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 
J Park) three or four Girls BEY OND 3 HOOL AGE desiring supplementary 
jucation. Study circles in everyday eco nics, literature and other subjects, are 
pen to non-residents.—Write Miss HODG SON, c.o. The Registrar, Joiut Age ney 
r Women Teachers Oakley y House, Blooms bury St reet, W.C. 
| ACKWARD oan DELICATE BOYS coached by @ sy system of 
AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and — d by Mr. E. Grierson 
r 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address . GRIERSON, Broad- 
un Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 
i) LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Pr tion, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, sjarristers, Preachers, 
le cturers, and Ladies 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
1 ‘AMMERING © UR ED. Mr. C. SCHNELLE receives 
h resident and dally a ipils at his resi e. Very successful treatment with 
stab. 1 19 B yd Court } Manstons, London, W.C. 1 


of all age 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


carefully ce 





and ynsidered 
tained from 
KNIGHTLEY, 
Agents, 


‘CHOOLS Information 
» advice can be ot 
TRUMAN & 

Scholastic 


Ltd., 





TNUTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive Infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

klets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 


A CAREER.” 


{AREERS Write for free bo 
) j —s SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. "Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 
\oHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CARE AND TUITION 


Me “sts. J. & J. P ATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) pros pect uses al id Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the p opi distr and rough idea of fees should be given. 

_ J. &J. PATON, Educational Ay 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
_ Telephone Central sons 


DVICE A 


ict preferred, 


chts, 
BOUT ‘HOO LS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and p. onan ESTALLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, €c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 
Educational Agents Established 1873. 
srs. Gabbitas, Thring «& Co. are per rsonally aequainted with nearly all School 
icipals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


4926. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
RexALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &e., +» Tequired. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


, + , 
4,ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
¥ | to write, what to write about, where to sell Expert guidance, real training, 

Illustrated booklet | free. —Regent Institute (De pt 13 Victoria Street, § 8.W. 1. 


Fare HE Ss at Britis} i Muse um, Re cord gen e, Son 1erse louse, e, 
&c., undertaken. Mode Tate terms.—Box No. 1153 Spectator, 1% ork 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. “ ai ™ iin “18, — 


B*E <RISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General Type- 
writing Auth ors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupils 
Shorthand taught, Terms moderat: —Miss Phillips, New Haw, Weybridge. 


INVYPEWRITING and PROOF. READING | by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, pone. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. . 


bite’ EWRITING and _ Duplicating of every description carefu lly 
litt 


and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon coy y, 3d. per 1 1.0 
translations unde rtaken. “Miss N 11 Palmeira Av , Westeli 


AGENT. 


Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4 





85), 








receiver d. 














words ; Mei i ARLANE, 








tl ANSLATIONS (sever n lang guages), ‘Lite rary Research, Index: 
ing, Proof Reading by University Wor nan.—Miss MACKENZI#, 7 Phenix 
Lodge Mansions, W. 6. 





TOUR &ce. 
Pen ATE SOCIAL TOURS. —Ist Class. Accompanied 
a-Tunisia Feb. 19: Italy 


ae. Est. 1900.—Feb. 19 Algeri 4 
Spain and Tangier N. 5. 


Mar. Morocco. Mar. 28: Italy. April 17: 
B isHOP: F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, $.E. 19 
































HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. leautiful positon on West 
ed overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident y (M.D.). 
lep,: 341 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
$ ARS OWN?’  §8 
}X\/ “MURALINE.” The Pry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 
in 24, 5 and 7 ib. packet “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior t 
White Lead. 
Full particulars from W. CARBON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 
R™! LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful neediepoint and Irish Crechet. Handkerchi lace collars, 
| modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, te _— , albs cott s, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Cork. 
] ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.— W 1D URN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. ’Phon Dalston 1580 
I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work, from 
£2 2 Specim sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortinier Street, London, 
W.1 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
: assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable fir 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
] EFORMED INNS.— — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hou 
Association, Ltd lake £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


established scientific remedy, first adopted 
F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheifield 
the Government, which it effectually did, and will do 
animals.—1ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, 
Road, Sheffield. 








eter is an 
by E. Howarth, 
Workhouse at the request of 
so wherever used. Harmless to domestic 
post free, from HOWARI HS, 471 Crookesnx 


R! SSIDENT PATIENTS.— ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., 


of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 











Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORKY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford S8t.,W. 1. 





A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED, 
THE PiONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £10,003) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have becn trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 


1,100 b d girls now being maintained. 
a ae THE AND QUEEN. 





KING 


*Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES \ 
President - - - H.R. Hi. — PRINCE OF WALES 
Chairman and Treasurer - - ~ ae MALDI n, E 50., M. A: 
Deputy Chairman - : . - F. H. CLayT« Eso 
Chairman of Ship Committee How son F, Devitt, Eso. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Wa tien and Henry G. CoPeLann. 


Cheques, etc., should be ma ade payable to and sent to — 
Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 





The 
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N AN ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL you can 
lead a healthier and happier life. Settlers of good soclal status resident 
in the picturesque Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, over- 
looking the orchards, describe the life as “ delightful." Shooting, boating, tennis, 
cricket ; no pioneering ; plentiful and inexpensive native labcur for field and house 
work; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum ; taxation negligible. 
—Write for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REALTY 
TRUST. LTD. (subscribed capital £400,000), 38D New Broad Street, London. E.O. 2. 








Those who wish 


to buy a house 


in which they live or intend to live 
should write to the “* Old’ Equitable 
Life Assurance Society (Founded 
1762), Mansion House Street, London, 
E.C. 2, for particulars of the scheme 
which, as stated in the “‘ Spectator ” of 
20 January, 1923, “ seems simple and 
straightforward and deserves to be well 


known.” 


Lek Leh! Loh] Lok T all T Le! T Lol T lel Tle! Toon! Leah! Lae! Leen | Lele | 


~ why 


Willesden Junction, 
London, N.W. 10 


HE “J.D.” Light- 

weight Motor Cycle 

provides the easiest 
possible link between the 
home and the railway 
station, golf course or the 
shops. You can tour on it 
too. You ride in the same 
position as on a_ bicycle. 
The control in traffic is 
perfect. The mechanism is 
simple. You will be proud 
of it in any company. 


PRuPN Ru sMasruPRa nd 


Victoria Road, 


=X $7 mm, 
ol hubricatiog 


Price complete 

Delivery trot 10 

ee Soe, Bed. WM $35 Ss 
able) cxwa 


Designed & manufactured by 


al al idl aT 


‘amous for % ye 

a3 Manufaciuren 

»wden Wi, 
Mechanism 
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THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 


FOR A BUSINESS MAN 
(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 
FUNDS £17,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 








a 








THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ONE BOX 
OF CHOCOLATES AND TWO BOXES 


is enough to provide a dinner for one of the orphan 
children in our School. The greater the sacrifice the 
greater the joy of giving. Have the pleasure of knowing 
you have helped a little child upon its way. 
Over 300 fatherless boys and girls are cared for in 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL AND 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Treasurer - The Rt. Hon. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary - - - - FRED. J. ROBINSON, A.C.1.S. 
Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 





“‘Who heeds not a penny 


shall never have any.” 


Sir Walter Scott, in far-off 1829, wrote: 
“It is saving, not getting, that is the mother 
of riches,” and there is no better way of 
turning Interest into Capital than by a well- 


devised Life Assurance. 





A With Profit Endowment Assurance with 





The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


is the finest means of doing this. 





Send a Postcard for Leaflet A.C.2 to 


THE STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 


LIFE 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 


15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 














through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


may be 


ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 


Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 


Donation to the ecretary to-day. £12,000 required annually, 





Please send a 


= :~S«XA ~=REALLY’ =HIGH-CLASS 


WINE FROM THE 


(ONQUISTAD 


PORT 





exceptionally fine value 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles 


| 
| 
| MATTHEW GLOAG 
—_..._—« 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


OR 


by post. 


& SON, | 





ap saomn 


> - 
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An Expert Opinion 
of the New 20 h.p. Car 


T is the unemotional speed of 


the thoroughbred . . . the 





engine might have been absent 


for all that we could hear through 



























am the whole range of speeds. The 
rapid acceleration and flexibility 
or of the engine, the speed which the 
~— ROLLS - ROYCE, LIMITED, 
i aad car will attain in a few yards, and 
15 Conduit Street, 
- London, W.1 a the quick way it can be brought to 
Telegrams: Telephone: a standstill are a splendid 
Rolhead, Piccy, Mayfair 6040 7 : , 9 
London a (4 lines). contribution to safer motoring. 
The Datly Mail, December 9th, 1922. 

r 

of 

|. 

I Outer Clothing of An opportunity for 
good materials, well replenishing the 
made, at a little wardrobe with good 
above or below half for Men Women, clothes at little 

L its true value. A full List of Bargains . cost. 


=. = 


(I 





Sports Suits 
Ch vi # Home- sin. to 


y 5. 6 in chest. 


slly 10 gs. 








Lounge Suits 
32 gs. rie «sine ist 
BURBERRYS Lid., 


Boys and Girls will be sent on request. 





The Burberry Urbitor 


ey KIL: 
Men and Wom n 


Self-ventila and Weatt 


Overs on 


itherpro 


—* 
LONDON. 


O20. 
Haymarket, 8.W. |, 
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, BRITISH INDIA |; 
“NEW ZEALAND... [| 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 








° a} and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 

and Persian Gulf. 

. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

London and Marseilles to Ceyion, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

. London to Queensland. 

. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 

to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 

i only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

| %, United Kingdom (by any Atlantic lin‘) via Van- 

couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 

Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one «less only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 

tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 & 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cockspar 
Street, S.W. 1. 0. and 


Freight or General Business, P. 
B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., E. 


on ® OE Pp 


——_ 


— 


} 
} 
| 
q 
| 
C3. BL. Agents, 
} Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 8. 
No. 6.—J. B. renee. ted 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 
or P. & O. House, as above. 
No. 7. the S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, = for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railwa: 
No. 8.—P. & O. Zranch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, EC. 3, er P.&O. 
louse as above. 
Paris (All Routes)—Société Francaise, P. & O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines 
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DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 
WINTER S SPORTS 
SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 
Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 











At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants} 





COINTREAU 


Exclusively prepared and _ shipped 
‘*Extra Dry for England.’’ see NECK 
LABEL 
Cointreau is a Liqueur which leaves 
an indefinable sense of satisfaction 
upon the palate owing to its de- 
licious flavour and freedom from 
excess of sugar. 





and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 








ie 








—$___ 


COOK’S 
NILE STEAMER SERVICEs. 


CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALEFA. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


FARES: 


ASSUAN and BACK, Twenty Days’ 
Ditto, Fourteen Days’ Voyage, £56. 
HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven Days’ "Vy oyage, 


DAHABEEAHS and PRIVATE 


Voyage, £70. 
£100, 
STEAMERS for HIRE, 


PROGRAMME OF 
SEASON’S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and PALESTINE 


on application. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY 


Amidst the glorious 


SUNSHINE & SNOW 


of the 


ALPS & PYRENEES. 


Choice of 40 Hotels at 30 Leading Winter Sport Centres, including— 
ADELBODEN FONT ROMEU PONTRESI NA 
ANDERMATT GRINDELWALD ST. CERG 
CELERINA — ST. MORITE 
CHAMONIX LENK SAMADEN 
CHAMPERY LOECHE-LES- SUPERBAGNERES 
DAVOS BAINS VILLARS 
DIABLERETS MEGEVE WENGEN 
ENGELBERG MURREN 

To avoid dis apps xintment Rooms should he a 1 a 
Illustrated Booklet—‘* WINTER SPORT,” Pos 


THOS. COOK & ‘SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES, 























THE 


BLENHEIM AUCTION GALLERIES | 
AND ESTATE OFFICES, 


SAMUEL WALLROCK AND _ CO, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W. I. 


Telegrams: 
“ Wallrock, London.” 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


THESE GALLERIES ARE UNIQUE, 


and form what is unquestionably 


The Ideal Medium 


for the realization of Antique and Modern 
Furniture, Works of Art, China, Pictures, 
Silver, Jewellery, &c. | 


Unequalled Display. Comfort for buyers, 
resulting in Maximum Prices. 


Town and Country Houses and Fiats. 
Furnished and Unfurnished. 


West End Shops and Business Premises. 


| 
. ; | 
Mortgages arranged on properties, reversions, etc. | 

Valuations for all purposes. | 
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BiG PLEASURES come seldom and 


they don’t last. It is the little 





pleasures that make the happy life— 





the garden, the links, the fire-side 






Tue Buoyant chair is a thing of 






utter comfort and content. It goes 





with the drawn curtains and the 





lamp, and the old slippers and the 





soft rug and the faces in the fire 





THE DEPTHS of its comfort and the 





length of its life are in its unique and 





exclusive system of springing. Its 






springs are utterly and finally right. 





They are the soul and secret of a 






triumph of domestic comfort. Springs 






sprung on springs 





BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 





There is also the Buoyant Mattress 


“ The Book of Comfort ” free 







Buoyant Sales Department 





The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 





















> HUMAN LIVES 
FOR £1 


The dreaded epidemics amongst the Near East 
refugees have at last made their appearance on a 
large scale. Aided by exposure and malnutrition, 
terrible diseases are decimating these wretched 
people. 


THINK WHAT THIS MEANS 


To be driven from your home, across country, 
across seas, amid sights and sounds of inconceivable 
horror, to huddle, without protection, with a horde 
of panic-stricken human beings, on the deck of 
whatever steamer can take you; to find yourself 
after almost unbearable miseries living and sleeping 
as best may be in the streets, in unused buildings, 
in improvised huts or tents, without sanitation and 
amidst the pestilential odour of decay; and then the 
grim struggle for life, to see your loved ones sicken 
and perhaps die; to see the dying around you, to 
hear the stories of agony, the cries of hope- 
lessness 





And then to hear that the relief workers are able 
to feed more with the supplies that have come 
from England; to feel that death is not quite so 
near; to receive the warm food and covering that 
may still save your dear ones from death. 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 
THINK WHAT THIS MEANS... 


YOU can make the gift of life to one or more of 
these suffering fellow-creatures as you can afford. 
By providing them with food and covering you can 
help them to ward off the death which surrounds 
them. The British werkers are giving relief to 
35,000. But there are over 900,000 to be dealt 


with in Greece alone. 


For a shilling a week a refugee can be kept alive. 
For £1 five human lives can be saved for a month. 


NOW IS THE TIME. 


BRITISH REFUGEES 


The funds collected for the maintenance 
of the hundred refugees in England are 
running low. 

Once more we fee! sure that the readers 


of the “ Spectator”’ will come io the 
assistance of their fellow-countrymen. 


Donations for this purpose should be 
ear-rnarked “‘ British Refugees.” 


Let your imagination and pity help us before it is 
too late. If you have already helped, ask your 
friends to help us, too. 


Cash donations should be sent to the HON. 
TREASURER, IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 
87 GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, 
W.C. 2, which is co-operating with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee 
in the All-British Appeal. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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Water’ 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all wetter biscuits. 


Whey are s ideal 
wit pe tor Sater 
a trial tin from your 
stores. Vheir crispness 
and delicate flavour: 
will appeal to you. 





MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO. UP 
CARLISLE 
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FOR BINDING 
2s. 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 


CASES 
Half-Yearly Vols., 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 


| 





The Rational 
Nightcap for 
Refreshing 
Sleep. 










| 
Better than stimulants which excite | 
and 


the brain nervous system. 





ing, nourishing, and satisfying, yet 
most easily digested; suitable alike | 


the sick, and the | 


| 
is a complete light supper, comfort- | 
} 
| 


for the healthy, 





convalescent. It induces sound, | }! | 
healthy and_ refreshing sleep. | 
Easy to make. Pleasant to take. | i 


Your Chemist stocks it H Hi 
in tins at 2/3 & 4/6. If 


Write for a free sample. 


| Allen & Hanburys Ltd., ie * 


37 Lombard oe Suen, LONDON,E.C.3 |: 
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For clean Godd dard S| 
Gou Powder 


Sold everywhere G lt 24 &46 























Now 


only 


GOODALL, 








THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


BACKHOUSE & CO. 


per 
full-sized 
2,400-drop 
bottle. © 
ET one 
from 
your grocer 
to-day. 


d. 


LEEDS 
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SELFRIDGE’S 


GREAT WHITE SALE 


Special Shirt Offer from The Man’s Shop 


Selfridge New 


COAT STYLE 
DRESS SHIRTS 


Unlaundered White Stiff- | 
I'ronted DRESS SHIRTS 
with cither one or two stud 








holes. These Shirts being 
unlaundered can be stored 


until required, whereas | 
starched garments would | 
quickly deteriorate. Cut to | 
our usual model, ensur- | 
ing a perfect fit. Sizes 

14 to 184 inches neck- | 


bands. In Coat or Ordinary 


style. Former 
Price, 9/6. 
WHI FE 
SALE PRICE, 

each 


Postage 4hd. extra. 





Orders over i0/- are Post Free. 
Ground Floor, New Building, 
Orchard Street Entrance, 


SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., LONDON, W. 1. 


"Phone : Gerrard One. | 








Random 
Pen 





On Writing Letters. 


What is a letter? A consolation to the parted friend, a 
joy to the lover, a message to the wanderer, a hope to 
the ent. a surprise to the friendless, a mere picce 
of evidence to the legal mind—and a burden to the 
postman. 

To me a letter is so essentially a personal thing that T 
should be unable to write one except with my old, trie 
trusty, smooth-writing, never-failing Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen—the pen that enables me to express my 


Watérman’s 
Ideal 
FountainPen 
Na <i al 


sentation Pens in Silver and 
Gold. Nibs in great variety to 
17,6; “ Self-Filling"’ Type, with suit all hands, Of Stationers an 
Patent Boxed-in TLever, from Jewellers everywhere. “ The Pen 
17/6 (Clip-Cap 1/- extra). Pre- | Book” sent free on request. 


L. G. SLOAW, Ltd, Che Pen Corner, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 








Three Types: “ Regular’ Type 
from 12/6: ‘ Safety” Type from 

















SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilization 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in the 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has becn usual during 


the last few gencrations. 


Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intri- 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that people 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live in a 
diferent age, and the cry “ give us light” is being raised by those 
troubled by Sex Probl ; and Perplexities. 

The two new boo Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume of Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 


marriage can afford to be without them. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Both volumes, 12/6. 












by 


and the books will reach you by return post. 


Cheque or P.O., 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 182, 


19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, 


E.C, 4, 


i 














What the Social Implications of 
Free Cathclicism ? 


are 


See the Special Double Jan.-Feb. Number of 


THE FREE CATHOLIC 


Editor: The Rev. J. M@. LLOYD THOMAS. 


This is the only official organ of the Society of Free Catholics. It it 


published monthly, price fourpence post free (Double Number, 7)d.). 
Annual subscription, 4s. , 
Among the contributors to this first number of Vol. arc: Mis 


VILE. 4 
M. Cécile Matheson, the Rev. Prof. W. F. Howard, M.A., B.D. (Wesleyan 
College, Handsworth), the Rev. Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., Mr. Arthur J. 
Penty (author of “ Post-Industrialism”’), Mr. W. R. Barclay, the Rey. 
IDbr, Orchard, the Rev. Dr. Stanley A. Mellor, the Rev. Conrad Noel, and 
the Rev. W. G. Peck. 


Publishers: CORNISH BROS. (Publishers to the University), 


New Street, Birmingham. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 





“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a reyelation.”"—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


OOKS.—Pater’s Works, Newcome’s Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; 

Miscellaneous Studies, 63.; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; The Great Pyramid ot 
hy Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symbolism and Metaphysic (of great 
t just now), post free, 2s.; Brugsch’s Egypt under tho Pharaohs, 2 vols., 
18381, 303.; Palestine Illustrated, 4 vols., 303., cost £4 4s.; Who's Who, new 1922, 
223. post free; Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., £6 15s.; Jenner on Vaccination, 
Ist Edit., 1798, rare, £14 14s.; Gauticr’s Works, ‘‘ Mad de Maupin,” etc., 12 vols., 
Edit. de Luxe, £5 10s.; Cave’s The Book of ¢ n, 1908, 303.; Punch, fine set, 
156 vols., 1841-1919, £24; Irving's Book of R urkable Criminals, 63.; 100,000 
300ks in stock,—-EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Joha Bright Street, 
Birmingham 
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Notable British Trials 
Series. 


Thirty volumes have been published. 
Price 10/6 net each volume. 


MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS 


Edited by 
A. Francis Steuart. 


Beginning with the trial of Madeleine Smith, and 
including most of the famous trials of last century, 
these volumes form a wonderful storehouse of informa- 
tion as to many sides of human nature. They are so 
many studies in the morbid anatomy of science, so 
many flashes of light into dark corners harbouring 
squalor, disease, and vice. They cannot be ignored by 
the historian—Times Litcrary Supplement. 


Just published. 


Pampilet containing full  par- 
ticulars of the Series sent post free 
on application to the Publishers, 


William Hodge & Company, Lid., 
12 Bank Street, Edinburgh, 


and at London and Glasgow. 
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KI K TH Century and Afte 
February 1923 Numbe 


CONTENTS : 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. By Tue Ricur Hoy. 


Viscount LonGc or WRAXALL. 

ENGLAND, FRANCE AND EUROPE. By 
STEED. 

HONOUR AND ARMS. By G. R. Srieuive Taytor, 

THE PROLOGUE TO FASCISMO. By Carrain Cony 
R. Coors, D.S.O. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD—I. By Sm Micwaen 
|S a 

THE SCOTTISH VERNACULAR. By Tur Mosr Hoy, 
Tur MAravEsS OF ABERDEEN AND TEeMarr, K.T. 

WILLIAM EDWARD NORRIS. By Watrer Frewey 
Lorp. 

THE DIVINE POET. 

BENJAMIN HAYDON: 
SARGANT., 

| WILD LIFE BY SOUTHERN SEA-CLIFFS. By VW. 
WALMESLEY WHITE. 

| FOREFATHERS OF THE RED INDIAN. By Bassiv 

| Dicsy, F.R.G.S. 

| WHY NOT PROFIT-SHARING IN AGRICULTURE? 
By L. F. EasTerBrook. 

|THE OLD DIPLOMACY — II. By Lrevr.-Cotoner (, 
A Court Reprneton, C.M.G. 

OUR MISDIRECTED SCHCOLS. by Carrain ¢ EF, 
Loseny, M.C, 

HOUSEKEEPING AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
H. A. L. Fisuer. 

|} CANADA AND EMPIRE: Different Standpoints. (1 
By Lreut.-CoLtone, H. Knox-Niven. (2) By Jouy 
S. Ewart, K.C. 

KAVANAGH’S CONQUEST. By Puiu H. 


CONSTABLE: London | Bombay natnsy. 3s. net. 


Wickuay 


SADLER, 


By Cyr. FAs. 


" FORERUNNER. By F. W, 





By Mrs 


Ba ENAL, 

















The 


FORTNIGHTLY 


CONTENTS. 
MR. BONAR 

SHIP. By Cr 
SOME NEW DEVELOP on OF THE CALIP HATE QUESTION. 
*roressor D. S. 


ACK rs ASSOCK—ITALY’S TWO MASTERS. 


REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 192 


~ BLACK SHIRT AND BI 


By F. Britren Avstin. 


THE PARIS CONFERENCE FAILURE. By Joun Bert. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THREE CENTRAL EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 

By Apmirat Sir Sypney FreManti 
THE SIKH SITUATION IN THE PUNJAB. By Komma. 
THE iLFORD CRIME AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


SAINTE-BEUVE. By G. Jran-Avury. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? By Lancrrot Lawton. 

THE STRAITS—BEFORE AND AFTER. By H. Cuartrs Woops. 
BUCKLER’S HARD. By Tue Lorp Gorrtr, C.B.E., M.C, 

THE NEW CHAPTER. By Watter Sicurt. 

THE ULSTER BOUNDARY QUESTION, By Darrett Ficers, 
LADY ANNE. By J. A. T. Luoyp. 

THE WOMEN POETS CF GREECE, By F. A. Wricur 
FRANCE AND aes * . “O AN APPRECIATION. 


By Froressor Joseru H, Loncrorp, D.Litt. 


-GENERAL Str Percy Syxrs, K.C.LE., C.B. 


VIRGIL IN ENGL Ist *V t: RS SE. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited. 


By Henry S. Satr. 


LAW i D THE TRADITION OF THE TORY PRE Miz R- | 


LioutH, D.Litt, 


ce, K.C.B. 
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FARMING EXC RANGE ‘AND REPARATIONS 
By T. W. HUSKINSON, |} SS. With a Li oreword by J. A. MORAN, 
Editor of the “ Lanp AGErn Recorp.” 


Price 6d. 
*LAND AGENTS’ RECORD,” 149 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 





Subscriber writes: “1 shall always sul 
have the 30/- to pay for it.” 


BLACKWOOD’ 


FOR FEBRUARY §contar 
he Ways Divide. By |! 
The Nose of Papa Hilaire. 
fhe Imperial Irish—An Obituary. By Periscoy 
On Column in the Pains 
By Major R. W 
The Voyage ef The Maid.—Conclusion. 
By G. H. Gan 





By Kenneth MacNichol. 


From the Outposts. 


The Wherefore o° the Why. 

By The Lady Helen 
Three Rivers. By 
White or Brown? 
Vagabond Impressions. 


Craham. 


Happiness. 
Musings without Method— 


Mr Page, Friend cf Great Britazain— Mr Viilson’s Hostility 
The Provinciatism of the United States—‘‘ The English are 
Ours ’—-The Americans and the Bible Mr Qswald FT. Faik 

Honours—What to do with the Touts—Cambridge in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


Subscribers both at Home 
*Backwood’s Magazine’ sent by post month; 
Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinbui 
yearly. 








PERFUMES OF 


By L. M. H., author of “ The Speli of the East.” 
AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 


Bound in attractive vellum boards, gilt lettered, 3/6 net, by post 3 
.. etical Prose written in _elegant and _Po slished phrasin 


ELLIOT STOCK, 





7 PATERNOSTER ROW, E 


Wey 


] OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Cntiteens now ready. 

Comprising Remainders in most branches of Literature, in new conditioa 
as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Cataiozue 
post free on request.—H, J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmor 
Strect, W. 1, 
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[MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Morning Post:—“ Spontaneous delight shines in 
page of a book which holds no hint oi the pedant.” 


net. 


every 








ED MARSHALL. 
& COMMERCE. 


“Industry and 
8vo. 10s. net. 


ALFR 
MONEY, CREDIT, 


By AL EF RE D MARSHALL, 
Trade,” “ Principles of Economics,’ 


Author of 
’ etc. 





———————Ee _ — 


HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 


From the death of Theodosius I. to 
— (a.p. 395 to av. 565). 

By J. B. BURY, Regius Professor of Modern History, 
and Fellow of King’s College, in the University of 
Cambridge. With Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
‘2s. net. 


the death of 





PAPERS FROM LILLIPUT. 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of “ Brief Diversions.” 
Crown 8yo. 6s. net. Bowes. 
The Challenge:—* (Mr. Priestley) writes with the quict 
confidence of the expe rienced man of letters and with the 

and omnes charm of familiar talk.’ 


nn, re f. 
[Bowes & 


ease 





EMPIRE REVIEW 


Annual Subscription 
i /= net. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY: 


(post free) 15s. net. 

AND WEST. Py Tue Ricur Hon. H. A. L. Fisner, M.P. 

NTED DOLW’S HOUSE, By Tur Provost or Eton. 

By Joun E. Hotpsworru, 
GLO-SAXON RACE. 

By Lorp WittovGuny pr Droxse. 

By Doveras M. Gane. 


EAST 
THE HAU 
THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIO 
FOX-HUNTING AND THE AN 
AN DA CUNHA. 

’S LIRRARY. 





PEPYS 
By StepHen GASELEE = ibrasis un, Forcign Office, 7 eens 
Pepysian Librarian, Ma ne College, Cambridge). 
CURE OF SLEEPING SIC KNE SS. 
"i Anprew Barrovr, C.B., C.M.G., M.D. 
SEA DRIFT: A POEM 
By Ti Riont Hon. Tue Baroness Wentwortit 
ROMANCE OF THE EEL. 
By Proressor J. Artuvur Tnomson, LL.D. 
THE HARVEST OF POETRY. By Captain Peter Wricurt. 
PROBLEX IS OF INDUSTRY. By Onserver 
HOW TO SIMPLIFY THE ae iE. By W. W. Uarpwicke. 
EMPIRE TRADE AND FIN. AD 


Economtst.” 


Ti ' Eprtor or “ Tue 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











MODERN TROUBADOURS 


| 5/- net 
| LENA ASHWELL, OBE., 


a Record of the Concert Parties at the 
Front. 
“I fancy that a good many pore will pick up 


| 

| 

| 

Miss Ashwell’s book and laugh and sob alternatively 
| through its pages—in secret.""—-Westminster Gazette. 


" The book is filled with incident and adventure.” 
—The Outlook. 


* Miss Ashwell's fascinating book.”"—Ladies’ Field. 





GYLDENDAL, 11 Hanover Square, W.1. 
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1000 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
00 MASTERPIECES IN COLOUR 


THE OUTLINE OF 
LITERATURE ART 


Edited by 


JOHN DRINKWATER & SIR WM. ORPEN. 
A Plain Story Simply Told. 


An inspiring view of the whole History of Literature 
and Art. As illuminating as the Outline of Science, 
as fascinating as the Outline of History—describes 
in a few words the object of this combined work. 
It will be clear and concise, without being over- 
burdened with detail. It is not intended for the 
Specialist, but fer the ordinary reader, 
the student of Literature, and the lover of Art. 














everyday 


Every Great Writer. 


The Outline of Literature is not a Catalogue. It 
is a romance. It takes the reader and personally 
introduces him to the masters of literature. Every 
the story of his life 
his 


even 





* placed,” 
that 
Nowhere 


great writer is clearly 
told and the characteristics 
work famous explained. 

in a library of miany volumes, will you get just 
what you have here—ihe clear, compact and 
illuminating story of the Man and his Message, 
y informs the mind, culti- 


made 
else, 


have 





something that definite! 
vates the taste, and enriches the memory. 


Every Great Ariist 


In a similar way this work will embrace an Outline 
of Ari. The main purpose will be to reproduce 
as many as possible of the greate 
world and to say enough about their painters for 





st pictures in the 


the reader to understand the qualities of the 
work that make it beautiful and inspiring. The art 
section is sumptuously illustrated. Over three 


hundred and fifty greai pictures will be reproduced, 
many of them printed in full colours, forming a 
unique collection, and providing a picture gallery 
in every home. 


N°. 1 READY FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 15. 20. 





To be completed in about 24 fortnightly parts. 
Obtainable of all Bookshops and Bookstalls. 
1s. 2d. per part, or post free is. 5d. to any address 
in the world from the Publishers (from whom a full 
prospectus can be obtained), GEQRGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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FIRST ESSAYS ON LITERATURE 
EDWARD SHANKS. 12/6 net. 


Mr. Shanks, besides being a brilliant young poet and 
novelist, has made his way quickly to the front rank as 
a literary critic. This volume contains eighteen essays 
on contemporary literary celebrities, a very interesting 
paper on the Recent History of the English Novel, and 
another on the Position of the Theatre. 





TAKEN FROM LIFE 
J. D. BERESFORD and E. O. HOPPE. 
“An absorbing sociological study.” 
—Evening Standard. 
“The photographs are triumphs of the camera.” 
—Observer. 


10/6 net. 





DECORATIONS AND ABSURDITIES 
BOHUN LYNCH and 
REGINALD BERKELEY. 6/- net. 


Famous personages of the day cleverly caricatured 
by Mr. Lynch and gently derided by Mr. Berkeley. 





2nd Impression. 


FROM THE WINGS 


By “‘ The Stage Cat.”’ 
Edited by ELISABETH FAGAN. 10/6 net. 


“The best collection of theatrical reminiscences 
published for many a year.”—Sporting Times. 

“Observant, witty, sweetly mellow.”—JaMes MILNE 
in The Tatler. 





NIETSCHE & Modern Consciousness 
JANKO LAVRIN. 6/- net. 


“Makes him vivid and intelligible. Indeed, no book 
within a short compass has understood him better.”— 
The Times. 





Sth Impression. 
MICHAEL ARLEN. 
“ PIRACY ” 7/6 net. 


“In many ways this is the best picture given us by 
any contemporary English writer of fiction, young or 
old.”—Observer. 





2nd Large Printing. 
F. BRETT YOUNG. 
PILGRIM’S REST 


“Nearer classic 
Evening New's. 


7/6 net. 


greatness than ever.”—Glasgow 





2nd Impression. 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 
BEANSTALK 7/6 net. 


“An exceptionally good novel, vital in theme and of 
excellent workmanship”—Liverpool Post. 





SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN 


ARCHIBALD LUCK. 7/6 net. 
Author of “ The Pastures of Plenty.” 
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THE GREAT FOUR 


HERBERT JENKINS’ NEW BOOks 


THE JOYOUS PILGRIM. 

A new comedy story by Winifred Boggs, author 

of The Sale of Lady , Sietr-sem There are two 
Pilgrims, a respectable one and another—the 
respectable one being the joyous Pilgrim. The 

story concerns itself with the confusion of 
identities and the delectable Little-Ann. 7/6 net 
THE WANDERINGS OF ASAF. 

Far and wide did Asaf journey, and many were 

the adventures he had, both in love and in war. 

Once only did he meet his peer in courage and 

in guile, and that was in the person of the boy 

Rahim Khan. By Afghan, author of Exploits of 

Asaf Khan. 7/6 net 
A MEDITERRANEAN MYSTERY. 

Into the life of a middle-aged clergyman comes 

a scapegrace brother from the Near East, bring- 

ing with him a partner of dubious character. 

Before the vicar knows what has happened, he 

finds himself involved in a Levantine smuggling 
intrigue. By Fred. E. Wynne. 7/6 ne 
VENGEANCE of HENRY JARROMAN. 

When Henry Jarroman was released after suffer- 

ing for another’s crime, his one thought was 
revenge. One stronger than he, however, had 
struck—Death. There is only his enemy’s 
daughter upon whom to visit the sins of her 

father. By Roy Vickers. 7/6 net. 














BOOKS OF SERIOUS INTEREST 





Head Hunters of the Amazon 


The record of seven years’ exploration and adventure on the 
Amazon. By F. W. Up de Graff. With an_ introduction by 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham, The author actually took part in a 
head hunt. lilustrated. 16s. net. 


Old English 
Walnut and Lacquer Furniture 


An account of the making of walnut and lacquer furniture, together 
with an exhaustive account of spurious pieces. By R. W. Symonds. 
Illustrated with reproductions of 71 fine examples, none of which 
has ever been reproduced before. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 


Off the Beaten Track in Sussex 


By Arthur Stanley Cooke, who for years explored the less 
trodden ways, and with pen and pencil recorded the things he dis- 
covered—natural, historical, and archeological, 160 illustrations. 

10s, 6d, net. 


7 _ 
My Sporting Memories 
Forty years with notebook and gun. By Major-General Nigel 
Woodyatt, C.B., C.I.E., author of “ Under Ten Viceroys.” Thrilling 
adventures with tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, snakes, and much of the 
lore of the jungle. With remarkable illustrations. lés, net. 


. 
Wireless Telephony for All 
How to construct and maintain a modern transmitting and re- 
ceiving apparatus. With numerous illustrations and iagrams. 
By Laurence M. Cockaday. Ss. net. 


An Admiral’s Yarns 


The breezy 
Dundas. 


recollections of Admiral Sir Charles Dundas of 


Full of good stories and delightful illustrations. 
l¢ net. 


The Sport of Fishing 


A_took of incident and accident for anglers. By Joka 
facKeachan. With an introduction by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bty 
and numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 





Herbert Jenkins Ltd. York Street St. James’s S.W.1 
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